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Gaboon Woman and Child. 


FILE Eastern Africa has been thor- 
oughly explored along the coast-re- 

gions, and its interior made tolerably familiar 
by the great exploring expeditions that have 
used Zanzibar and Zambesi as a starting- 
point, Western Africa still remains for the 
most part a terra incognita. Mungo Park 
and Caillé explored, with more or less com- 
pleteness, the region of the Niger, and set- 
tlements, missions, and trading-stations, have 
long been established at various points on 
the seaboard ; but, until Du Chaillu’s expedi- 








tion of 1856, substantially the whole of West | 


Africa a few miles behind the coast-line re- 
mained a huge vacuum. This is owing part- 
ly to the fact that no one has entertained the 
idea of solving the Nile problem—that pow- 
erful spur to geographical enterprise—from 
this direction, but chiefly to the enormously 


greater difficulties with which Western Africa | 


confronts the traveler. The road to Unyam- 
wezi, for instance, the half-way station be- 
tween Zanzibar and Lake Tanganyika, has 
been trodden for centuries ; the people have 
become trained porters; they look forward 
annually to visiting the coast, and they are 
accustomed to the sight of strangers, Arabs 
and others. 


If war or blood-feud chance to | 
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close one line, the general inter- 
ests of the interior open another. 
In West Africa, on the other hand, 
there is no way except from vil- 
lage to village, and a blood-feud 
or petty local quarrel may shut it 
for months. The people have not 
the habit of dealing with the for- 
eigner, whom they look upon as 
a prodigy, a walking ghost, an 
ill-omened apparition. Systematic 
porterage is unknown, and no scale 
of payment exists ; and no dread of 
cutting off a communication profit- 
able to both importer and exporter 
prevents the greedy barbarian from 
plundering the stranger whenever 
he gets him at a disadvantage. 

For these reasons, among oth- 
ers, Western Africa, as we have 
said, has remained in comparative 
seclusion; and few narratives of geo- 
graphical exploration have caused a 
profounder sensation than the story 
which M. Du Chaillu had to tell 
when, in 1859, he emerged from his 
prolonged wanderings in its inner 
equatorial regions. The peculiar 
character and customs of the native tribes 
that he encountered, the differences between 
the flora and fauna of this and the better- 
known portions of Africa, and, most impor- 
tant of all, his discovery of the hitherto mythi- 
cal gorilla, originated a controversy which 
raged fiercely for several years, and is only 
now to be considered as finally settled. So 
keen was the interest aroused, that two well- 
known travelers, Winwood Reade and Cap- 
tain Burton, made independent expeditions 
to “ gorilla-land ” for the special purpose of 
testing the accuracy of M. Du Chaillu’s nar- 
rative. Captain Burton’s journey was made 
in 1862-"63, but his account of it has only 
now appeared, and furnishes the text for the 
following -article.' It would be preposter- 
ous, of course, to publish descriptions of any 
European country based on information gath- 
ered a dozen years ago, but, as Captain Bur- 
ton remarks in his preface, “ Africa moves 
slowly,” and except that a village may have 
changed its site, or one local “ king” been re- 
placed by another, the narrative is probably 
as accurate to-day as though it were not a 

1 Two Trips to Gorilla-Land and the Cataracts of 
the Congo. By Richard F. Burton. Two volumes. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1876. 








month old. At any rate, the delay in its 
publication has not deprived it in any degree 
of its interest. 

Following the example of Du Chaillu, 
Captain Burton selected “the Gaboon” as 
the base of his explorations. The Gaboon 
country embraces a coast-line about four 
hundred miles in length, and extends inland 
an indefinite distance, though geographically 
it is bounded by the Sierra del Cristal moun- 
tains, which run nearly parallel with the 
coast at a distance of about sixty miles. The 
territory is almost bisected by the equator 
and by the Gaboon River, a sluggish but 
very broad stream which rises in the Sierra 
del Cristal range, and empties its waters into 
the ocean a few miles north of the equator. 
Its mouth forms a bay, which is.the best har- 
bor on the west coast ; and here, on: the 
north shore, the French founded a settlement 
and built a fort in the year 1842, which has 
ever since been the chief seat.of their power 
in this region. Here various missions, Eng- 
lish and American, have been established ; 
and here Captain Burton ended the first 
stage of his journey in February, 1862, and 
prepared for his expedition into the interior. 
Before accompanying him thither we will 
summarize briefly his account of the geogra- 
phy and peoples of “ gorilla-land.” 

The general aspect of the region is pre- 
possessing. It is a rolling surface sinking 
toward the Atlantic, in parts broken by hills 
and dwarf chains, either detached or pushed 
out by the Ghats; a land of short and ab- 
normally broad rivers, which cannot, like the 
Congo, break through the ridges flanking the 
Central African basin, and which, therefore, 
are mere surface-drains of the main ranges. 
Besides the Gaboon, the Nazareth and the 
Fernan Vaz are considerable streams; and 
the Ogobe (or Ogowai) is the only river be- 
tween the Niger and the Congo which es- 
capes, through favoring depressions, from the 
highlands of inner Africa. The soil is 
mostly sandy, but a thin coat of rich vege- 
table mould, quickened by heavy rains and 
fiery suns, produces a luxuriant vegetation, 
while the area actually cultivated is nothing 
compared with the vast éxpanse of bush. In 
the tall forests, which abound in wild fruits, 
there are beautiful tracts of clear, grassy land, 
and the woods, free of undergrowth, resem- 
ble a carefully-kept grove rather than a tropi- 
cal jungle. The Gaboon lies in “ Africa-on- 
the-Line,” and enjoys a remarkable uniform- 
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ity of temperature. Contrary to the popular 
idea, the climate under the Line is not of that 
torrid heat which a vertical sun might sug- 
gest. In the Gaboon country the thermome- 
ter ranges from 65° to go° Fahr., a degree of 
heat less than in many salubrious localities 
in other parts of the world. There are two 
distinctly marked dry seasons, at the vernal 
and autumnal equinoxes. The former or 
“ early” rains are expected to begin in Feb- 
ruary, with violent tornadoes and storms, 
and to end in April. After an interval of 
fiery sun, with occasional rain-torrents and 
discharges of electricity, begin the “‘ middle ” 
or “long dries,” which last to September. 
During this period, when the sun is most dis- 
tant, land-winds and sea-breezes are strong 
and regular, and the natives suffer from cold, 
though June and July are said to be the 
healthiest time for Europeans. At the end 
of September appear the “latter rains,” 
which are the more copious as they seldom 
last more than six hours at a time. The 
rains drench the country till the end of De- 
cember, when the “little dries” set in for 
two months, broken occasionally by storms 
and showers, and ending with tornadoes. 
The dreaded disease here, as in other parts 
of Africa, is the fever, which is peculiarly 
virulent. 

Of the peoples occupying the Gaboon 
country there are only three of any impor- 
tance, namely, the Mpongwe, the Bakele, 
and the cannibal Fax. The Mpongwe are 
most numerous, and are the aristocracy of 
the coast. They inhabit both sides of the 
Gaboon River, extending about thirty-five 
miles along its banks, chiefly on the right. 
The two great families on the northern 
bank are the Quabeus and the Glass, who 
style themselves kings and princes; the 
southern side lodges King William (Roi 
Denis) near the mouth, and the powerful 
King George about twenty-five miles higher 
up the stream. There are also settlements 
scattered at various distances from the great 
highway of commerce. 

The “Gaboon blacks” are rather below 
the average of West Coast size and weight. 
Both sexes, even when‘ running to obesity, 
have delicate limbs and extremities, and the 
features, though negroid, are not of the tobac- 
co-shop type. The men are often almost 
black, while the women vary from a dark to 
a light brown. The Mpongwe women have 
the reputation of being the prettiest and 
most facile upon the West African coast. 
It is easy to distinguish two types among 
them. One is large-boned and heavy-limbed, 
hoarse-voiced, and masculine, equaling the 
meh in strength and endurance, and suggest- 
ing a mixture of the male and female tem- 
peraments. The other type is Hindoo-like 
in its delicacy of form, with small heads, 
oval faces, well-formed noses, lips pouting 
without being prognathous, and fine almond- 
shaped eyes, with remarkably thick and silky 
lashes. The throat is thin, the bosom high 
and well carried, the limbs statuesque, and 
the hands and feet small and shapely. 

Early in the present century the Mpon- 
gwe braided whiskers and side-curls, tipping 
the ends with small beads, and they plaited 
the front locks to project like horns, after the 





fashion of the present Fax and other wild 
tribes. A custom noticed by Barbot, but 
apparently obsolete in the days of Bowdich, 
was to bore the upper lip, and insert a small 
ivory pin extending from nose to mouth. 
The painting and tattooing were fantastic 
and elaborate ; and there was a hideous hab- 
it of splitting either lip, so as to “thrust the 
tongue through on ceremonial occasions.” 
All these things are now obsolete. The 
men shave a line in the hair like a fillet 
round the skull, and what is left is unvexed 
by toilet operations. The head-dress is a 
cap, a straw hat, a three-cornered chapeau, 
or a tall silk “chimney-pot,” the latter de- 
noting a chief; he also sports in full dress a 
braided military coat, ending in a loin-cloth 
of satin stripe or some finer stuff, about six 
feet long by four and a half broad, which is 
secured by a kerchief or an elastic waist- 
belt. During work this loin-cloth is tucked 
up, but on ceremonial occasions it must trail 
upon the ground. Thecommon people wear 
European shirts, stuffed into a waist-cloth of 
cheaper material, calico or muslin. The or- 
naments are necklaces of Venetian beads, 
white, black, and yellow, loaded down with 
talismans, chiefly leopards’ teeth, rude bells, 
and horns. The coiffure of the high-caste 
ladies is peculiar and elaborate, being mod- 
eled apparently upon the cockatoo, or a cui- 
rassier’s helmet. The hair, trained from the 
sides into a high ridge running along the 
cranium, not unfrequently projects far be- 
yond the forehead. Taste and caprice pro- 
duce endless modifications. Sometimes the 
crest is double, disposed in parallel ridges 
with a deep hollow between ; or it is treble, 
when the two side-peaks look remarkably 
like bears’ ears, the central prism rising high, 
and the side-hair being plaited into little pig- 
tails. Others again train four parallel lines 
from nape to forehead, forming two cushions 
along the parietals. The crest is heightened 
by padding, and the whole of the hair is de- 
voted to magnifying it—“ at a distance, some 
of the bush-women look as if they wore 
cocked hats.” When dreaded baldness ap- 
pears, rosettes of false hair patch the tem- 
ples, and plaits of purchased wigs are inter- 
woven to increase the bulk; the last re- 
source of all is wigs and rolls of stained 
pineapple fibre. The comb is unknown, 
but a huge bodkin made of metal or ivory 
takes its place. The hair, always somewhat 
“kinky,” is anointed every morning with 
palm-oil or the tallow-like produce of a jun- 
gle-nut ; and, in full dress, it is lavishly pow- 
dered with light-red or bright-yellow dust 
of pounded camwood, redwood, and various 
barks. 

The ears of the women are adorned with 
broad rings of native make, and, near the 
trading-stations, with French imitation jew- 
elry. The neck supports many strings of 
beads, long and short, with the indispensable 
talismans, The body-dress is a loin-cloth 
like that of the men; but under the outer 
wrapper, which hangs down to the feet, 
there is a petticoat reaching only to the 
knees. Both are gathered in front, and the 
bosom is left bare. The legs, which are pe- 
culiarly neat and well shaped, are converted 
by art into a fitting set-off to the head. It 








is the pride of the Mpongwe wife to cover 
the lower limb between knee and ankle with 
an armor of metal rings, which are also 
worn upon the wrists. The rich affect cop- 
per, bought in wires, two and a half feet 
long; the native smiths make the circles, 
and the weight of a full set of forty varies 
from fifteen to nineteen pounds. They are 
separate rings, not a single coil like that 
used by the Wagogo and other East African 
tribes ; they press tightly on the limb, often 
causing painful chafes and sores. The an- 
kle is generally encircled by a brass or iron 
chain with small links. Girls may wear 
these rings, of which the husband is expect- 
ed to present a considerable number to his 
bride, and the consequence is that when in 
full dress she waddles like a duck. 

Devoted to trade and become a people 
of brokers, or go-betweens, the Mpongwe 
have acquired an ease and propriety, a pol- 
ish and urbanity of manner which contrast 
strongly with the Kru-men and other tribes, 
who, despite generations of intercourse with 
Europeans, are as rough and barbarous as 
their forefathers. Their one aim in life is 
not happiness, but “ trust,” an African prac- 
tice unwisely encouraged. by Europeans, 
Many of them receive advances amounting 
to thousands of dollars, but the European 
merchant has generally suffered from his 
credulity or rapacity. In low cunning the 
native is more than a match for the stran- 
ger, and he has “the pull” in the all-impor- 
tant matter of time; he can spend a fort- 
night haggling over the price of a tooth when 
the unhappy capitalist is eating his heart. 
Like all the African aristocracy, the Mpon- 
gwe hold agriculture beneath -the dignity of 
man, and fit only. for their women and 
slaves ; the “ladies” also refuse to work on 
the plantations, especially when young and 
pretty, leaving them to the bush-folk, male 
and female. No sum of money will buy a 
free-born Mpongwe, and the sale is forbid- 
den by the laws of the land; but a wild 
“nigger” can be bought near the river for 
from thirty to thirty-five dollars, and in the 
Apinji country for four dollars’ worth of as- 
sorted goods. 

Marriage among the Mpongwe is a pure- 
ly civil contract. Czelebs pays a certain sum 
for the bride, who has no voice in the mat- 
ter. Many promises of future “dash” are 
made to the girl’s parents; and drinking, 
drumming, and dancing, constitute the cere- 
mony. Captain Burton gives the following 
as a fair specimen-list of articles paid for a 
virgin bride : “One fine silk hat, one cap, 
one coat; five to twenty pieces of various 
cottons, plain and ornamental ; two to twen- 
ty silk kerchiefs ; three to thirty jars of rum; 
twenty pounds of trade tobacco ; two hatch- 
ets ; two cutlasses ; plates and dishes, mugs 
and glasses, five each ; six knives ; one ket- 
tle ; one brass pan ; two to three Neptunes 
(caldrons) ; a dozen bars of iron ; copper and 
brass rings, chains with small links, and mi- 
nor articles ad Jiditum.” After marriage 
there is a mutual-accommodation system 
suggesting the cicisheo or mariage -@-trois 
school ; hence we read that wives are bor- 
rowed and lent, and that not fulfilling the 
promise of a loan is punishable by heavy 
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damages. Yet, unpermitted, adultery is a 
crime against property, and the seducer may 
be cast in damages ranging from one hun- 
dred to two hundred dollars. Separation 
after marriage can hardly be dignified on the 
Gaboon with the name of divorce. When- 
ever a woman has, or fancies she has, a griev- 
ance, she leaves her husband, returns to “ the 
paternal,” and marries again. Quarrels about 
the sex are very common. The habit in such 
cases used to be to shoot some man belong- 
ing to the seducer’s or ravisher’s village ; the 
latter shot somebody in the nearest settle- 
ment, and so on till the affair was decided. 
In these days the old murderous assaults are 
rare, except among the backwoodsmen. The 
son succeeds by inheritance to his father’s 
relict, who, being generally in years, is con- 
demned to be useful when she has ceased to 
be an ornament, and, if there are several, 
they are equally divided among the heirs. 

Polygamy is, of course, the order of the 
day ; it is a necessity to the men, and even 
the women disdain to marry a “ one-wifer.” 
As among all pluralists, from Moslem to 
Mormon, the wife first married is number 
one—here called “ best-wife”—she is the 
husband’s viceroy, and rules the home-king- 
dom with absolute sway. When she ages, 
she takes charge of the girlish brides com- 
mitted to her care by the husband, and it is 
said that the wives seldom disagree among 
themselves. Polygamy has not among the 
Mpongwe worked its worst result in rendering 
the women a down-trodden moiety of society ; 
on the contrary, their position is comparatively 
high. When poor and slaveless, and when 
no longer young, they must work in the house 
and in the field, but this lot is not singular ; 
in journeys they carry the load, yet this is 
rarely heavier than the weapons borne by the 
man. On the other hand, after feeding their 
husbands, what remains out of the fruits of 
their labors is their own, wholly beyond his 
control—a boon not always granted by civili- 
zation. 

Circumcision is universal among the 
Mpongwe, and they also practise a rite so 
closely resembling infant baptism that the 
missionaries have derived it from a corrup- 
tion of Christianity which might have trav- 
eled across the continent from Abyssinia. 
The ceremony is as follows : When the babe 
is born a crier, announcing the event, prom- 
ises to it in the people’s name participation 
in the rights of the living. It is placed upon 
a banana-leaf, and the chief or nearest of kin 
sprinkles water upon it from a basin, gives 
it a name, and pronounces a benediction ; 
his example being followed by all present. 
The man-child is exhorted to be truthful, and 
the girl to “ tell plenty lie,” in order to lead 
a happy life. Truly a new form of the regen- 
erative rite ! 

The Mpongwe funeral customs are simi- 
lar to those which prevail throughout West- 
em Africa. The corpse, being regarded as 
still sentient, is accompanied by stores of 
raiment, pots, and goats’ flesh; a bottle is 
Placed in one hand and a glass in the other, 
and, if the deceased has been fond of play, 
his draught-board and other materials are 
buried with him. The system has been well 
defined as one in which “ the ghost of a man 





eats the ghost of a yam, boiled in the ghost 
of a pot, over the ghost of a fire.” The body, 
after being stretched out in a box, is carried 
to a lonely place ; some are buried deep, 
others close to the surface. There is an im- 
mense show of grief; the wake continues 
five days, when they “ pull the cry,” that is 
to say, end the mourning. If these pious 
rites be neglected, the children incur the ter- 
rible reproach, “ Your father he be hungry.” 
The widow may remarry immediately after 
“ living for cry,” and, if young and lusty, she 
looks out another consort within the week. 

Like most native Africans, the Mpongwe 
are extremely fond of music, and their nights 
are usually made hideous by indulgence in 
the pastime. The favorite instrument with 
them is the “marimba,” the appearance of 
which is shown in the right-hand figure of 
our cut. It consists of a hollow wooden 
frame, fitted with wooden keys of different 
sizes the whole being placed over an empty 
calabash, which acts as a sounding-board. 
The music is elicited by little drumsticks, 
and is not unpleasing to the ear. The left- 
hand figure represents the bellows used by 
the Faz in their iron-working ; the manner 
of using it will be indicated further on. 








and two hours of rowing in the desultory 
manner of the undisciplined negro brought 
the travelers to Denistown, the residence of 
King Denis, from whom Captain Burton 
wished to obtain some “hunters” and a 
guide. The king would not expose himself 
to the damp air; but he held a levee in the 
veranda of a poor bamboo hut, one of the 
dozen which compose his capital. Seated in 
a chair and ready for business, he was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of courtiers, who listened 
attentively to every word, especially when he 
affected to whisper ; and some pretty women 
collected to peep round the corners at the 
utangani (white man). After listening to 
Burton’s projects and offers of dollars, liquor, 
and cloth, King Denis replied, with due 
gravity, that his chasseurs were all in the 
plantations, but that for a somewhat increased 
recompense he would send his own son Ogo- 
dembe, adias Prince Paul. The offer was 
accepted, the “ dash” handed over, and hav- 
ing bid adieu to the king, who condescend- 
ingly walked down to the beach and shook 
hands with him, Burton pushed off once 
more. The distance to Mbata ought to have 
been traversed before sunset, but even in 
this short trip Captain Burton did not escape 

















Bellows and “ Marimba." 


Having now learned something of the 


land and its inhabitants, we are prepared to | 


follow Captain Burton on his first trip to the 
interior. His main objects in making the 
trip were to shoot a specimen or specimens 
of the gorilla, and, if possible, to catch or 
buy a youngster. The short time that he 
could allow himself would not permit him to 
wander beyond the coast and the nearer riv- 
erine regions, where frequent villages and 
the constant firing of muskets have taught 
all wild animals that flight is their only de- 
fense ; so, instead of striking directly for the 
highlands in the tracks of M. Du Chaillu, he 
determined to go to Mbata, a village lying a 
day’s journey in the interior, which he had 
heard spoken of as the residence of Forte- 
une, the most famous gorilla-hunter in all 
these parts. As Mbata could be most easily 
reached by water, he borrowed a boat from 
one of the English missionaries, invested 
some three hundred francs in provisions and 
“dash” (presents), and got together a crew 
consisting of one Mpongwe, called Captain 
Merrick, who proved himself a model slug- 
gard, and three Kru-men. Everything being 
ready, the start was made on March 19th, 


| 
| 
| 





the characteristic difficulties of travel in 
Africa. In the first place, it was discovered 
when too late that the boat was too large for 
the channel ; then the guide didn’t know the 
way and lost himself in the labyrinthine in- 
tricacies of the river; and finally, after brav- 
ing two tornadoes, they found themselves in 
what seemed a cul-de-sac, and were compelled 
to drop down to the nearest “open” and 
spend ‘the night in the bush. Early next 
morning they procured canoes, ascended the 
Mbata Creek a short distance, and then, strik- 
ing inland through the forest, which showed 
many cultivated openings, they entered Mba- 
ta after about an hour’s walk. 

Women and children fled in terror at 
their approach, but a house was cleared for 
them by Hotaloya, a4as Andrew, of the Ba- 
raka Mission, the lord of the village, who, 
poor fellow ! has only two wives ; he is much 
ashamed of himself, but his excuse is, “I be 
boy now,” meaning about twenty-two. After 
breakfast Captain Burton prepared for sleep, 
but the popular excitement forbade it ; the 
villagers had heard that a white greenhorn 
had come to bag and buy gorillas, and they 
resolved to make hay while the sun shone. 
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Prince Paul at once gathered together a | 
goodly crowd of fathers and mothers, uncles | 
and aunts, brothers and sisters, cousins and | 
other connections, and brought them to be 
“ introduced,” the result of the introduction 
being that Burton’s little stock of goods be- 
gan visibly to shrink. Finally, Prince Paul | 
himself demanded “ dash ;” and we regret to | 
say that this ingenuous youth ended his | 
leave-taking by introducing a pretty young 

woman, with very neat hands and ankles, and 

a most mutine physiognomy, as his sister, in- 








Prince Paul's Sister. 


forming Captain Burton that she was to be 
his wife pro tem. Forteune, the hunter, also 
called, and began, as usual, by receiving his 
“ dash,” the indispensable preliminary to any 
service on the part of an African. He in- 
spected Burton’s battery with curious inter- 
est, and particularly approved of a smooth- 
bore double-barrel carrying six to the pound. 
Like all these people, Forteune uses an old 
and rickety trade-musket, and, when lead is 
wanting, he loads it with a bit of tile. As 
many gorillas are killed with tools that would 
hardly bring down a wild-cat, Captain Bur- 
ton thinks it evident that their vital power 





cannot be great. 





FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” ‘* WAL- 
TER’S WORD,” ETC. 





CHAPTER IX. 
WORMWOOD. 


For many minutes after his companion 
had left the room, John Dalton sat in the 
same posture, his hands lying idly before 
him, and his mind busy with the past. He 
had been a fortunate man all his life ; so his 
friends said ; and, up to within a year or two, 
he had had no reason to disbelieve them. He 
had always had enough for his needs, and 
for the needs of those he loved, and these 
had not been of a simple kind. He had never 
been ostentatious, but he had mingled with 
the best society without any outward sign of 
inferiority as regarded means ; while in other 
respects he had stood high in it. His com- 





pany had been always sought for, but not as 
that of a mere raconteur and dinner - wit, 
though he had the name of being such ; he 


| had been invited everywhere on equal terms. 


In such a circle he had had, of course, no 
reputation for wealth, but his circumstances 
had been more than easy; he had had no 
lack of servants and carriages ; and, if his 
home entertainments had not been upon so 


| splendid a scale as those of most of his ac- 
quaintances, they had been sought after for | 


their intrinsic goodness, as much as for the 
genial reputation of the host. 
possessed tact, in addition to much better 
qualities, and, though caring nothing for 
such matters herself, had looked after the 
little dinners in Cardigan Place with her 
own eyes, because she saw that her husband 
wished them to be perfect. She had been 
an “excellent manager”—but by no means 
in the sense used by the compilers of cheap 
cookery-books. She had taken care in the 
first place that things should be good—the 
best of their kind ; and after that—but at a 
great distance—had made provision for econ- 
omy. Her girls had been brought up sensi- 
bly, fer the sphere in which they moved, but 
in a manner which by no means fitted them 
to endure poverty ; and it was poverty—and 
worse than poverty, ruin—which their father 
had brought upon them. Of course, he had 
not thought such a catastrophe possible when 
he had commenced his speculative career ; he 
would not even have admitted that he was 
plunging into speculation ; all had looked 
safe and smooth ; nothing had seemed to be 
wanting but a little happy audacity to place 
a man of his ability and connections in the 
very first rank of “ business men.” He had 
always despised the class so termed, finding 
them, as he generally did, so much slower, 


duller, and more ignorant—except upon one | 


or two special subjects, such as a man of 
quick intelligence could master in a week— 
than himself ; and his failure would have 
been galling to him had there not been a 
score of other and more cogent reasons for 
his bitterness of spirit. As it was, the injury 
to his amour propre was not felt at all, in the 
agony of his deeper wounds. His pride— 
and John Dalton, though such “ good com- 
pany,” and “hail fellow, well met,” with all 
degrees of men and women, was a very proud 
man—was, indeed, humbled to the dust ; but 
that was nothing in comparison with the hu- 
miliation he had wrought with those whom— 
to do him justice—he had ever loved better 
than himself. What would now become of 


| or, rather, had appeared to be so, had been 


Richard Holt. This man, it was evident, was 
not of the same class as the rest ; and, be- 
yond a passing thought of how the deuce he 
got there, Dalton would probably not have 
troubled himself about him, but for a circum- 
stance that took place after dinner. One of 
the guests, a young man of title, had drunk 
rather too-freely, and over an argument, in 


| which he was clearly in the wrong, with Holt, 


| used some contemptuous expression, reflect- 


| ing upon his calling as a stock-broker. 


Mrs. Dalton | 


Holt behaved very well, putting much ap- 


| parent restraint upon himself for his host’s 


sake ; and Dalton, always generous and im- 


| pulsive, had taken up the cudgels for him, 
| and silenced his assailant. 





his wife and children? was the question | 


which beat importunately at the door of his 
brain, but which for the moment he was shut- 
ting out by reminiscences of the past, hard- 
ly less bitter. When and how was it, re- 
flected he, that he had first been tempted to 
leave his former mode of life, and to embark 
upon this sea of troubles? As to who had 
been his tempter, he had no doubt ; but where 
had he first encountered him? It was at a din- 
ner to which he had been invited by a bache- 
lor friend—a guardsman—at Greenwich. The 
company had been mostly younger than him- 
self, as was often the case, for his wit and 
animal spirits recommended him to the young ; 





“ You have made a friend of the best fel- 
low in England to help you out of a scrape,” 
whispered his entertainer, when the party 
was breaking up ; but, as Dalton was not in 
the habit of getting into the sort of difficulties 
to which he knew the other alluded, he saw 
no reason to congratulate himself upon the 
alliance. However, during their drive home, 
on the drag, it so happened that he found 
himself next the stranger, and a good deal 
of conversation took place between them. 
The topic, which Dalton himself had intro- 
duced in order to put the other at his ease, 
was commercial affairs, with which Holt 
showed himself thoroughly acquainted. He 
spoke of his own misfortune in having been 
all his life connected with them, which had 
produced his wealth, without the power of 
enjoying it in the way he desired. “TI find 
myself cut off from society, except that of 
such young gentlemen as these,” said he, 
“who make use of my services*without per- 
mitting me to pretend to their friendship.” 
He spoke with a certain mixture of pride 
and humility which prepossessed the other in 
his favor ; while his references to city matters 
inflamed Dalton’s ambition with that idea of 
“ growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice” 
from which much better-balanced minds are 
not altogether free. 

“With your manners and your connec- 
tions, Mr. Dalton, success would indeed be 
easy,” Holt had answered, when sounded on 
this point ; “such an address as yours, if you 
will permit me to say so” (a favorite expres- 
sion of his new friend’s), “ would fetch a very 
high price east of Temple Bar ; we are cun- 
ning enough, but without the tact that at 
once persuades and conquers.” The flattery 
was coarse, but, administered after a Green- 
wich dinner, on the top of a drag, it was not 
found fault with ; their acquaintanceship 
throve apace, and, before they reached town, 
Dalton discovered—he never quite knew how 
—that a certain connection already existed 
between himself and his companion, which 
at once established confidential relations be- 
tween them. This bond of union was that 
Philip Astor, Dalton’s half-brother, of whom 
we have already spoken. That Astor was 
not a legitimate son of Dalton’s father, was 
now incontestable, for it had been so settled 
by the law ; but it was admitted even by the 
legitimate branch of the family that his case 
had been a hard one. He was by many 
years John Dalton’s senior, and until his fa- 


and the only one present who was his senior, | ther's second marriage—which was in fact 
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his first—had supposed himself to be his son 
and heir. Not till he was almost of age had 
he been made aware of his true position, 
and the discovery had acted fatally upon his 
character. He had become reckless and im- 
provident ; and, though a considerable pecu- 
niary provision had been made for him, he 
had squandered all his means long before 
his father’s death, which had not taken place 
till John himself arrived at man’s estate. 
Then it was that Philip brought his lawsuit, 
and lost it; but, so far from feeling bitter 
against his left-handed kinsman, John had 
offered to assist him from his own purse. 
The two brothers had met, and, though the 
interview had been a stormy one, they had 
parted with less of ill-feeling than might 
have been expected. The one could only 
proffer as a gift what the other would only 
accept as a right ; and so John’s generosity 
came to nothing ; but he had always enter- 
tained a kindly feeling for poor Philip, and 
had contrived, unknown to him, to procure 
him the means of livelihood as a merchant’s 
clerk. This situation, however, upon dis- 
covering to whom he was indebted for it, 
Astor had thrown up, and down to that very 
night John knew not what had become of 
him. To his great surprise, Holt now in- 
formed him that Philip had been employed 
in his office for some years. 

Such had been the first introduction of 
the man of business to the man of fashion, 
and it had soon ripened into intimacy. As 
to Philip, he had doggedly refused, accord- 
ing to his present employer’s account, to hold 
any intercourse with his half-brother ; so no 
more was said about that matter; but Dalton 
and Holt did a good deal of business to- 
gether, or rather in concert. Whether the 
latter had inoculated the former with the 
love of speculation, or whether he originally 
had it in his blood, is doubtful, though Dal- 
ton was now ready to put all the blame upon 
his late ally ; it is more probable that Dal- 
ton was eager, and that the other did but 
stimulate his wishes. But they had gone 
into a good many “ likely things ” together— 
doubtless by Holt’s advice—and for a little 
time matters had gone very well with them. 
In return for his assistance in this way, Holt 
had suggested rather than stipulated that his 
new friend should introduce him, upon as 
equal terms as might be, into society ; and 
this Dalton had done. It was no small 
proof of his own social influence that he had 
brought Mr. Richard Hoit into more than 
‘one exclusive circle and kept him there, un- 
der what were certainly disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances. The Campdens, though there 
was nothing absolutely vulgar about them, 
had nothing to boast of in the way of birth 
or breeding, nor was their position in the 
county so assured that they could afford to 
have a man like Holt living with them al- 
most en famille ; he would never have found 
himself at Riverside but for his friend’s good 
offices. In more than one case Dalton had 
had cause to lament the fate which had thus 
made him a sort of Siamese twin of the pros- 
perous stock-broker ; for the slights that had 
been inflicted upon the latter, or which he 
had more often brought upon himself, he had 
in some degree shared ; but his bitterest re- 





gret was that he had permitted this man to 
gain a footing in his own family. The thing 
had been unavoidable if he was to retain his 
alliance, but it had been done against the grain 
—so grudgingly that the other had scarcely 
thanked him for it—and it had turned out 
even worse than he had anticipated. 
Dalton was a woman always ready to wel- 


come her husband's friends, and make them, | 


so far as was possible, her own ; his social 
success owed more to her tact in this respect 
than perhaps he would have been ready to 
allow ; but she could not welcome this man, 
who was wot his friend, but only his business 
ally. She had disliked him before she saw 
him, as the person who had seduced her hus- 
band from his former pursuits—if such they 
could be called ; had persuaded him to ex- 
change his 7é/e as a charmer of society, but 
one who nevertheless spent much of his time 
at home, for what she would have called in 
another a sordid ambition. She did not 
want him to get more money, and certainly 
not by associating with companions such as 
this man, whose manners and appearance 
were to her mind, though she did not speak 
her mind, by no means the worst of him. 
Kate did not like him, it was plain, and still 
less Jenny—Jenny, the invalid, who, though 
so fragile of frame, had so keen an eye and 
sharp a tongue ; and yet, with all these mem- 
bers of his family, as it seemed to Dalton, 
this fellow had affected a certain intimacy. 
When he had talked just now of “ those 
dear to him,” and had offered to be their 
friend, as though it were a favor on his part, 
he had felt inclined to knock him down. 
And yet, in truth, it had become necessary 
that somebody should befriend them. He 
himself was a hopelessly ruined man, while 
Holt was, by his own confession, very rich. 
He could not say'that he had become so at 
his expense ; nor, indeed, had his own losses, 
so far as he knew, been of the least advan- 
tage to the other; but somehow he felt as 
though he had been the man’s cat’s-paw. As 
to the Zaza, the speculation had been brought 
under his notice—like all the rest—by Holt, 
but in a more private sort of way; it was a 
pet investment of Holt’s own, and at one 
time they had possessed nearly the whole 
miine between them. Then, as the shares 
rose, Holt had, it seemed, sold out—as, in- 
deed, he had advised Dalton to do—while he 
had held on ; and the end was that the one 
had come out of it all safe, and with a large 
sum in pocket, while the other had lost his all, 
and more than his all; for Dalton had not 
only lost his own money, but that of his 
wife, which, by her own wish, and from her 
unbounded confidence in him, had not been 
settled upon her at their marriage. His 
shame and horror were so great, that for the 
moment he had not dared to look that part 
of the matter in the face, but had forced his 
thoughts, as we have said, to travel back over 
that fatal part of his life’s journey on which 
Richard Holt had just become his companion. 
He had felt of late months that companionship 
growing more and more distasteful to him, 
but at the same time more indispensable ; 
he distrusted him in his heart, though, as rea- 
son told him, without any justification for 
such a feeling : he had begun to hate the man 


Mrs. | 





because he thought he saw he had had the 
audacity to look even beyond his friendship ; 
and, though up to that night he had been able 
to regard his pretensions with grim contempt, 
he could not do so now. It was that reflec- 
tion which had, in fact, made him so rude to 
Holt at parting an hour or so ago—for so 
long had he been chewing the bitter cud of 
memory—and which now made the man so 
loathsome to him. And yet his mind pre- 
ferred to dwell upon him, and his relations 
with himself, rather than upon his own ruin, 
and the effects that must necessarily result 
from it. For what was underlying all his 
thoughts, and tincturing their sadness with a 
bitterness far beyond that of the waters of 
death, was the consciousness that when he 
left that room it must needs be to seek the 
presence of his wife, to tell that dear one of 
the blow which had hurled her and hers 
from wealth to poverty, and that it was his 
own hand that had inflicted it. 

How cold and cruel, in her stately beauty, 
Nature looked that night ; how unmoved by 
the agony of his soul! How peacefully slept 
the moonbeams on the crags, as though to 
the lullaby of the river’s song! If he shot 
himself, or cut his throat, she would still 
smile on. If he shot himself! The thought 
recurred to him with a terrible impetuosity, 
before which all mere sentimental reflections 
vanished. Would it not be better to put a 
bullet through his brain, and have done with 
life, the sweets of which had been squeezed 
out, and nothing left but the bitter rind? 
He could dono good to his wife and chil- 
dren by living on, for he could never be their 
bread-winner. How could he—4Ae, who had 
done nothing from his youth up but fare of 
the best without toil of brain or muscle—he 
who had paid nothing but a light jest or two 
for his place in the world, hope to support 
these helpless ones, being himself so help- 
less? Nay, he would be a burden on them, 
rather, for a woman and children might find 
shelter which could not for very shame be 
accepted by a man like him. In all respects 
it would be better for them that he should die. 
As for the sin of it, and his own punishment 
hereafter, it did not at that moment enter 
into his calculations ; if he thought of him- 
self at all, it was to reflect that, if he killed 
himself then and there, he should be spared 
the interview which was awaiting him below- 
stairs. He threw a glance round the room 
just as Holt had done upon leaving it, but it 
fell upon nothing in the way of weapon, un- 
less a gilt paper-knife, with a tiger’s-tooth 
for handle, could be called so, with which he 
remembered, with strange distinctness, cut- 
ting Blackwood the last time he had visited 
Riverside in the spring. The magazine had 
contained some forecast of the coming gen- 
eral election, and among other places had 
mentioned Bampton as wavering in its alle- 
giance, and likely, though after many years 
of fidelity, to return a Liberal candidate. 
The vacancy in the borough had taken place 
through the death of its representative—the 
constituencies in general not having as yet 
been appealed to—but the apprehension ex- 
pressed by the reviewer had proved ground- 
less, to his cost. How Campden and himself 
had smiled over it at the time, and how con- 
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fident he had been of the contrary issue—for 
Bampton had even then been in his eye, 
although vaguely—and how valueless and 


utterly uninteresting the whole subject had | 


now become ! 
Parliament even, instead of a rejected candi- 
date, it would have availed him nothing, but 
only have made his fall the greater. 
not probable, thought he grimly, that any 
difference would be made in the manner of 
his reception in the next world, from his 
having been chosen by the electors of Bamp- 
ton, or not. A tiger’s-tooth! It was not by 
a bite, as he had read, that the tiger killed 
his man, but by one blow of his mighty paw. 
That must be an easy death to die; but the 
method was exceptional, and not within his 
reach. He took from his pocket a little pen- 
knife ; its handle was of tortoise-shell, inlaid 
with silver, and upon it was a date engraved. 
Jenny had given it to him upon his birthday, 
years ago, when she was quite a child, ailing 
in health, indeed, but before her disease had 
declared itself. “It will not cut our love, 
dear papa,” she had said, alluding to the 
proverb, and her present. His hand trem- 
bled for a moment, and he felt that sting in 
his eyelids which is the precursor of the bit- 
terest tears; but no tears fell. Since he 
loved her so much, it was the more neces- 
sary that he should do the best he could to 
smooth her life-path, and the best he could 
do was to die. That he honestly believed, 
for he was probably unaware how forcibly 
his own personal misery was impelling him 
to such a course. The blade was as keen as 
If he had 


a razor, and had a sharp point. 
been a doctor, or had had any scientific 
knowledge—whereas, thought he bitterly, “ I 
know nothing ”—he would have known ex- 
actly where to strike, and all would have 


been over ina moment. He had read about 
“the jugular vein;” but he could not work 
up his mind to cut his throat; he was not 
afraid to do so, but the idea shocked his 
fastidiousness.: “What a fuss that woman 
would make about her carpet!” was a re- 
flection too that characteristically crossed 
his mind. He remembered to have -seen 
a surgeon of his acquaintance indicate the 
exact spot in the left side where even the 
thrust of a needle would cause instant 
death ; if that was the case, surely a knife 
like this— Here a circumstance occurred 
which disturbed him beyond measure. He 
heard the door behind him open and shut, 
and felt that he was not alone. Was it pos- 
sible that his wife, alarmed by his prolonged 
absence, and knowing that the others had 
long since retired, had come up to look after 


If he had been a member of | 


It was | 


| speech and its simplicity were such as a man 





THE ISTHMUS AND PANAMA. 


There was something of sadness in the 
tone, that struck the lad’s keen ear. 

“Can I do nothing for you? You are not 
ill, I hope?” 

“Not I, my boy; only a little down in | 
the mouth, from being the rejected of Bamp- 
ton. If you had had a vote you would have | 
plumped for me, would you not ?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Dalton, I would plump for 
you for everything.” 

The genuineness of the young fellow’s 


like Dalton could not fail to feel, even in his 
present condition. 

“T have no doubt of that, Jeff,” he re- 
plied, kindly. “You and I have always been 
good friends.” 

“But the goodness was on your side,” an- 
swered the boy. “It is to no one’s advan- | 
tage in this house to be a friend of mine. It 
is everybody’s advantage to be a friend of 
yours.” 


Dalton laughed so mockingly that the | 
other paused in wonder, and, when he con- | 


tinued, his voice had a still more earnest 
gravity. It was evident that he saw some- | 
thing was very wrong. 


“T am so powerless, Mr. Dalton ; but, if 
the most I can do can be of the least service | 
to you or yours, you will not forget to make | 


use of me. I have thews and sinews—but 
that is all, I am afraid.” 

“ And wind, Jefi—excellent wind, if what 
Tony was telling me to-night was true. You | 
got into trouble about it, I hear; but you 
won the guide-race.” 

“Yes; I came in first, though it was al- 
most bya fluke. If I had not gone at the 
brook, I should have been beaten. Here is 
the belt.” And the lad exhibited that token 
of his prowess—which vanity had caused him 
to buckle round his waist, a broad, leathera 
strap with a silver clasp—with conscious 
pride. 

“And did you get a prize in the wres- 
tling-ring also? Were you Hercules as well 
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as Hippomenes ?” 

“No; Mr. Holt said he thought that it 
would be considered ‘ unseemly ’—he meant, 
I suppose, caddish—and yet I almost thought 
that Tony would have persuaded him to try 
a fall himself. He will do anything for Tony, 
or.for the girls, or for Mrs. Dalton—that I 
will say for him.” 

“What a pity he did not wrestle!” ob- 
served Dalton, grimly. “They might have 
given him a cropper, some of them, big as 
he is.” 

“ Yes, indeed ; but he laughed it off by 
telling Tony that he couldn’t do it because 


him. His face grew damp, and, the night- | his life was not insured ; though, of course, | 


air blowing cold upon it, he began to shiv- 


er; his hand became so unsteady that he | 


could scarcely hold the knife, with which he | ing that it was by his advice I entered for the 


now pretended to be paring his nails. 

“T hope I have not disturbed you, Mr. 
Dalton?” said a cheerful voice. 

“Thank Heaven! it is only Derwent,” 
muttered the wretched man. 

“TI came up for a book that I had for- 
gotten,” continued the young fellow, “ and 
had no idea that you were still here. Your 
cigar is out ; shall I give you a light?” 

“No, Jeff; thank you.” 





he never meant to. I suppose I must thank 
him for sticking up for me to-night, and say- | 


guide-race, though it was not true, and he 
only said it to please Kitty.” 

At any other time that suggestion would 
have excited Dalton’s wrath ; but he had not 
heard the boy’s last words. A sentence that 
had just before dropped from his lips quite 
accidentally was ringing in his ears, and made 
him unconscious of the rest. 

“ Well, well, Jeff, we must not talk any | 


more to-night, or Mrs. Campden will be ac- | 


| cusing me of teaching you more bad habits— 
| sitting up till the small hours, for one thing. 


Good-night, my lad.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Dalton.” As the boy 
withdrew, he noticed how his companion’s 
face fell forward on his hands, and felt that 
he was in sore trouble. It was so strange to 
see the man whom he had always known 
so light and gay in this sad case that he was 
loath to leave him, even at his own request. 
Yet he felt he had no choice. He could not 


| cure his grief, whatever it might be, or even 


soothe it, being, as he had said, so powerless. 


| He never knew that—powerless though he 


was—his entrance into that room had saved 
a fellow-creature from self-destruction. The 
words he had quoted from Holt’s mouth, 


| “ Because my life is not insured,” had re- 


minded Dalton, who, in his agony of regret 
and shame, had clean forgotten the fact that 
his own life was insured, and that the policy 
would be made void by his suicide. 

There was no escape left for him in his 
wretchedness, even in death itself. 





THE ISTHMUS AND 


PANAMA. 


HE people who cross the Isthmus of 
Panama, either way, are always in the 


| best of spirits ; a fine hilarity pervades the 


cars, and sounds of mirth and revelry burst 
out with abundant spontaneity. 

From twelve to twenty narrow, yellow, 
cane-seated carriages, together with a few box- 
cars for the baggage and two stout, wood-burn- 
ing engines, make the train for transporting 
the ships’ passengers, and so long is it, and so 
abrupt are the curves in some portions of the 
road, that the steerage-passengers forward 
and the cabin-passengers aft have admirable 
opportunities for saying what they think of 
each other face to face. The majority of 
men when turned adrift in a new country, 
with through-tickets in their pockets and with 
not a relative in sight, will trump the suit 
with knaves and let out the savor of the devil 
that dwells within them. It is the absen- 
tees from sweet country homes and charming 
villages that torment city policemen the 
most, and the foster-fathers of most humbugs 
and minor vices are the buyers of goods 


| from other towns, and itinerant salesmen who 


carry their gayeties about with their samples. 
By the same token (as Mr. Lever’s Irishman 
put it), emancipated tourists are the same. 
A bachelor on his travels is twice the bache- 
lor that he is at home, and the father of a 
flock, when he passes out of the shadow of 
his wigwam, renews his youth at many springs 
long since thought to be closed and over- 
grown. Daughters and mothers, too, fling a 


| little wider and wilder when quit of neigh- 


bors, and, if by chance they have an obscure 


| town to overrun, and a foreign people to 


laugh at, they do it well, and chuckle forever 
after. 

This train, then, like all its predecessors, 
started on its journey with not only furious 


| shrieks from the engines, but hilarious cheers 


from the male travelers to the males that 
staid behind, and with effusive adieus from 
all the ladies to all who cared to be so sa- 
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luted. The “ good-bys” belonged to no one 
in particular, but, being thrown out in spend- 
thrift quantities, were picked up by all the 
natives, Jews, children, topers, and dogs, that 
happened to be standing close by, and were 
responded to with all proper violence. 

The air, of course, was hot; indeed, 
warmer than hot, and yet it did not scorch. 
It boiled in and out the open windows and 
doors, setting all loose things in a flutter that 
seemed cool, but that was not. One was 
fanned from everywhere, yet the torridity in- 
creased, and the struggle to temper matters 
grew tolerably fiercer. For the first few min- 
utes of the journey, to look out at the flying 
(or trotting ?) landscape was imperative by 
sheer curiosity, but nature shortly reasserted 
itself, and the poor traveler, panting, perspir- 
ing, outstretched upon his seat, with his fin- 
gers apart, his throat bared and his hair dis- 
heveled, surrendered all, and gave himself 
up to the misery of the hour without a strug- 
gle. 

It was a piece of great and extraordinary 
good fortune that the day was marked by a 
driving shower—a rain that tore suddenly 
down between the hills in a cloud, and lin- 
gered long enough to give the region a grate- 
ful drenching. 

It would be hard to describe the swoon 
that the forest-covered land lay in before the 
blessed flood came down. The tropical verd- 
ure—a verdure distinguished by a marvelous 
and graceful exaggeration of northern shapes 
and colors—hung pale and languid from its 
branches ; and the branches themselves 
seemed tired with their hard offices. 

The tall reeds bent over toward the 
ground, the ferns sank listlessly upon each 
other, and the pendent vines and creepers 
seemed cast in metal, so motionless were 
they. The green was a dead and gloomy 
green, a shade that yielded no rest or solace 
to the eye, tired like the rest of the body with 
so much warmth. Had the whole landscape 
been cut in begreened copper, had it been 
carved out with a knife and chisel, and had 
it been wedged, riveted, and bolted, it could 
not have seemed more rigid nor could it have 
been less inspiring. 

The glare and stare of the vertical sun 
were shut out in a flash at one o'clock, and 
every passenger, looking hard through the 
sudden darkness at his neighbor, thought, 
in a spirit of gladness, “ All hail, most foul 
disturbance!” The air grew cool by faint 
degrees, and the people thrust out their heads 
and shoulders, and crowded upon the rattling 
platforms to give an early greeting to the 
coming deluge. 

The murmurs from the forests and hill- 
sides grew into ominous roars. Reaching 
over the mountain-tops, and rattling swiftly 
down like smoke poured from the throats of 
innumerable batteries, there came the most 
tremendous clouds, with black centres and 
with edges of portentous gray. The host 
rushed broadcast over the placid heavens with 
a certain savageness, careering like some 
huge, triumphant cavalry, with swords miles 
long and breasts acres broad. 

The rain descended with but little warn- 
ing. The haste with which the torrent fol- 
lowed the first few drops was a little startling, 





and even the Intelligent Lady,’ whose con- 
duct on land had thus far been marked by a 
notable serenity, was so far thrown off her 
balance that she clutched the arm of the one 
who sat beside her, and gave a scream and a 
shudder that proved indisputably that she 
was human. 

Down came the windows with the noise 
of musket-shots, up went prayers to stars and 
mercy, and then came a half-scared stupefac- 
tion of the whole carful. All turned their 
faces toward the storm, and looked with won- 
der at so much fury. There was neither 
thunder nor lightning. Yet so great was the 
noise of the falling water, and so deep was 
the darkness that it caused, that the absence 
of these two terrific allies to ordinary sum- 
mer storms remained entirely unnoticed. 

It must have been that the rain fell with 
all possible density, for it shut out the sight 
of objects ten feet distant from the car. It 
made a broad, gray curtain marked with 
stripes of white where the water churned as 
it fell. Besides the roar, there arose a fu- 
rious hiss, like that produced by the escape 
of steam, and it added a significance to the 
tumult that was not altogether agreeable. To 
one accustomed to the rain-storms of north- 
ern latitudes, there is likely to occur a sense 
of mingled awe and fear upon encountering 
an exhibition such as this was. The effect 
upon the travelers was marked enough. 

A pallor overspread the faces of some of 
the ladies when the storm made fresh out- 
bursts, and even the men shook their heads 
at one another to signify that they had never 
seen anything like this before. 

The rushing and surging continued with 
few cessations for quite half an hour, when it 
ceased almost as suddenly as it had begun. 
There was a sudden flush of pale light from 
overhead, a sudden opening up of the land- 
scape to view, and then a sullen “drawing 
off” of the great noise to other quarters of 
the country. 

The gray curtain of drops went trailing 
away up the hills a dozen miles a minute, 
and the clouds dragged their skirts over the 
cliffs in forlorn haste. Then the sunlight 
burst out again. At that moment the train 
had reached a spot beside a deep gorge filled 
with vegetation, and from which there arose 
mountains of considerable height. The scene 
was grand in the extreme, and the presence 
of the glittering rain-drops upon the leaves 
made it a poet's vision of heaven. One 
gazed in silence, and the stillness of the car, 
induced by the lovely picture, was as deep 
as the stillness that had been induced by awe 
a moment before. The verdure was unlike 
that best known to most of the passengers, in 
being dense, and bold in its shapes. Forests 
and inter-forests retired within each, copse 
within copse, as far as the sharpest eye could 
reach, and each feature of them, oaks, or 
palms, or banana-trees, was separated and 
developed to the eye by the vast shifting glit- 
ter of water-drops. 

There was a brown, tortuous, and very mud- 
dy river, that crept among the hills and often 
beside the railway, which added a certain con- 
trasting deadness to the vivid life of the great 


1 See article “From New York to Aspinwall,” in 
Journat of October 30, 1875. 
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bright spectacle. It was dull, dim, sluggish, 
and looked all that it was—thoroughly un- 
clean and poisonous. 

Close to this stream there were many 
thimble-shaped huts, and a few settlements 
formed of other thimble-shaped huts and a 
few sideless sheds for cattle, All these were 
overhung by prodigious trees, from whose 
strangely - twisted branches depended, in 
flowery loops and festoons, innumerable vines 
that swung to and fro in the cool breeze that 
had followed in the track of the rain. 

It happening to be Sunday, the men, 
who were herders, fruit-raisers, laborers, and 
scoundrels, were all at home, surrounded by 
their chocolate -colored wives and children, 
All were gathered to the front to behold the 
daily spectacle of the train, and a faint en- 
thusiasm for it was manifested among the 
infants, who swung leaves and sticks of wood 
for joy. There is a spirit of dandyism 
abroad on the Isthmus, and not a few hand- 
some fellows in white pantaioons, embroid- 
ered jackets, and broad-brimmed hats, took 
up advantageous positions for the benefit of 
the lady- passengers, who responded nobly 
with their handkerchiefs. Many of the huts 
are exceedingly neat, and some exhibit not 
a little taste in their belongings and sur- 
roundings. 

At intervals along the route are two- 
storied, hotel-like structures, made of wood 
These are well built, 
and the fences and out-houses are in good 
order yet. The places are tenantless, how- 
ever, being the way-stations and restaurants 
for the accommodation of that enormous mi- 
gration that, in the imaginations of the “ pro- 
jectors,” was soon to set in across the Isth- 
mus from all parts of the world. They are 
shut tight, the doors and windows are nailed, 
and decay has set in around the underpin- 
ning and under the eaves. At one place, 
about half-way across, I think, the train 
stopped for water close to a village of some 
sixty huts. The settlement was quite alive, 
and it fairly swarmed with children. (These, 
by-the-way, were not weaned to dresses much 
earlier in life than the climate required.) Five 
minutes before the train came to a standstill, 
it had become clear that there were meat and 
drink somewhere ahead, for there had come 
on, beside the cars, clutching watermelons 
and beer-bottles under their arms, a dozen 
or twenty anxious-looking boys and girls, 
whose impatience to do business had led 
them a short distance out of town, doubtless 
with strong impressions that the early sight 
of customers had much to do with ultimate 
profits. They stumbled along uneasy and 
breathless until the train stopped, when they 
closed in upon it with their dangerous weap- 
ons. The melons were wretchedly small, the 
bananas were green, and the oranges were 
greener. These were offered with fluent ad- 
dresses and many a dulcet smile and lament- 
able whimper, and grief was theirs who 
bought. 

There was one feature in the traffic that 
cannot be recommended too highly. If the 
young rascals sold wretchedness, they also 
sold relief. To every melon and bottle of 
Bass there was to be found an egg, hard 
boiled, with pepper and salt to boot. 
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The temptation to be tropical in the trop- 
ics was not to be resisted, and so, with one of 
these eggs in his pocket or in her lap, as an 
antidote, every man and woman fell to eating 
with a vengeance. There is a much-neg- 
lected philosophical remark that is attrib- 
uted to Artemus Ward that these travelers 
seemed to have remembered. He declared 
on one occasion that he took no thought as to 
his food. If he liked the “ wittles” he ate 
them, and then let them fight it out among 
themselves. The sublime height to which 
he must have arisen to have said that was 
easily attained by these travelers in a hop, 
skip, anda jump. The most fragile of the 
maidens present devoured the half-ripe fruit 
with gay recklessness, and the pockets of 
every child were bulbous with joys (and 
griefs) to come. The frolic grew a trifle 
wild before the train got away, and the cars 
echoed once more with loud laughter and 
the noise of songs. The air became heavy 
and sweet with the perfume of the fruit, and 
the ladies, munching and laughing, looked 
prodigiously happy. 

The road mounts the ridge of the Isth- 
mus and begins its descent toward Panama 
on the other side, when it has completed 
about three-quarters of the distance. It isa 
short span of earth to cover (forty-seven miles, 
or thereabout), yet the road was frightfully 
costly in lives and money. The histories of 
the surveying expeditions and the building- 
gangs are veritable tragedies, being filled 
with records of suffering and mortality that 
are unparalleled. Disease laid a heavy hand 
upon the engineers and laborers, and every 
step of the way is marked with a hard story. 
Remembering the perils of those that did 
work here, it is impossible to gaze upon the 
glades and hillsides even, adorned as they 
are with the most beautiful attire that Na- 
ture can afford, with entire tranquillity. There 
constantly intrude upon the attention and 
delight grim remembrances that here was a 
hospital, that there is a lagoon or swamp that 
played horrible mischief, or that here is now 
a graveyard, where many a brave and dili- 
gent man was brought to his halt. The 
sweet, cool green, and the tranquil shades, 
that, under other circumstances, would excite 
in one the liveliest pleasure, here arouse only 
a sense of dread and suspicion, and what is 
charming seems to be but a mask to hideous 
dangers. Seen with eyes so informed, the 
rivers are sluggish, the green is deceit, the 
fruits are harmful, the atmosphere is thick 
with malarial vapors, and the people are ani- 
mals. Nearly all the pleasure that one might 
feel, had the land been more gracious to his 
kind, is swallowed up in dread and aversion. 
One shudders as he rides. 

To complete the forty-seven miles, the 
train takes the ample time of four hours. But 
it tears into Panama with exceptional speed, 
as if the engineer was desirous of showing 
off the cars to an entirely fresh set of na- 
tives. 

Panama first manifests itself in a scat- 
tered outskirt of whitish adobe houses, with 
red-tiled roofs, set in the midst of prodigious 
weeds, and wholly without order. Beyond, 





in the twilight which had begun to gather 
when our travelers came upon the spot, | 


could be seen the lofty towers of the great 
cathedrals, with their tuneful bells swinging 
to and fro in their open niches. Farther on 
was the sea, and, as the tide was coming in, 
the sound of the waves beating at the foot 
of the old sea-walls in the distance made a 
solemn roar; thus the town received us well, 
and furnished us with its chord upon the very 
threshold. 

A good traveler who is chained by cou- 
pons is very careful about straying away into 
lands unnamed thereon. Therefore, the pas- 
sengers upon alighting from the cars, and al- 
most into the arms of a file of tawdry sol- 
diery, went like sheep aboard a steam-tend- 
er that bore them off into the harbor where 
the San Francisco steamer lay at anchor. 

The harbor of Panama is exceedingly 
beautiful. It is nearly surrounded by lofty 
and thickly-wooded hills, while upon the 
ocean-side are pinnacles of rock which rise 
from the water to great heights and in many 
fantastic shapes. The roadstead where all 
the shipping lies is three miles from the city, 
and all merchandise is brought in lighter- 
boats from the shore—an awkward piece of 
work made necessary by,the shallowness of 
the water, which prevents the approach of 
vessels to the wharves. All night long the 
black stevedores were emptying freight into 
the gaping side of the steamer, making the 
hours hideous with their cries and with the 
puffing of the donkey-engines on the deck. 

The “gay spirits” had taken advantage 
of the French brandies of Panama (the city 
being a port of free entry, the luxury was 
cheap), and had remained ashore to cele- 
brate their arrival in properform. If one or 
two found themselves in the calaboose on the 
following morning, or if two or three more 
awoke with less apparel than they had gone 
to sleep in, or if one or two more were rowed 
off at early dawn, and were hoisted up with 
fall and tackle, mewling and howling, no one 
will tell. It would be ungracious not to 
wink at such things, for fun must be had, 
and your bold American takes it in crude 
shapes when he is pushed to the wall, and 
sometimes when he is not. Possibly a great 
deal of the jolly bibulosity was brought 
on to quench the taste of the ship’s cham- 
pagne that had been taken on the Atlantic. 
If so, there is plenty of excuse ; for the wine 
of the Pacific Mail would destroy the integ- 
rity of a bishop. 

One goes ashore at Panama in a barge 
rowed by natives, and rowed well, too, in 
spite of pretty stiff currents and choppy wa- 
ter. 

This is the true way of approaching the 
venerable and charming city, if ways are to 
be considered—and who shall say they are 
not ?—for the picturesque lies in that direc- 
tion. 








Under the warmer sunlight than that of | 


the previous evening, the ancient bell-tow- 
ers, the tiled roofs, and the plastered walls, 
assumed more shades and colors, and as one 
drew nearer and could discern the minor 
features—the corners, the carvings, and the 
crosses and towers of the lesser sanctuaries— 
the multiplicity of hues became bewildering, 
and finally blended together in one tranquil- 
izing and delightful whole. 


_ The sea-water ran straight upon the 
foundations of the wall in most places, and 
cast up sheets of foam with tuneful sounds. 
In other places the fretting waters had worn 
away the nether rocks and masses of mason- 
ry ; ramparts, merlons, platformsand all, had 
fallen in dire confusion—humbled most sig- 
nally. At other places yet, the water beat 
upon beaches under the fortifications, run- 
ning upward in churning rollers, and final- 
ly sweeping backward at the doors of some 
houses oddly built, out of the reach of taxes, 
perhaps, against the foot of the wall. Above 
them towered, forty feet higher, a precipice of 
masonry, a single falling stone from which 
would crush their roof-trees into dust. But 
their owners, knowing no such fear, hung 
high - colored carpets from their windows, 
turned theirinfants loose upon the sands, and 
sat idly at their doors speculating and smok- 
ing in great tranquillity. 

These long, winding, and embrasured 
walls are surmounted by small towers of 
stone placed at the angles and partly over- 
hanging the water. The labors of centuries 
have told upon these hewed sentry-boxes in 
many a chipping and tinting, and some have 
lost all their sculptured edges, while others 
have lost the balls or urns that once sur- 
mounted them, and all are stained with the 
effect of the innumerable storms that have 
beaten upon the place. They have a look 
of being watchful upon their lofty perches, 
and their single eye to the seaward seems 
full of intelligence even at this late day. 

The pink-brown wall (for that is its gen- 
eral hue) is pierced here and there with dun- 
geon-windows, barred with rusted gratings, 
some being below the line of the high water. 
Perhaps they were sewer-mouths—and, again, 
perhaps not. Fellows may have been drowned 
within on purpose; but no one knows, and 
Romance has the bit in her teeth. 

In some places vines filled with blossoms 
grow out of the crevices and hang in grace- 
ful festoons over many a crack and split, and 
ferns adorn the upper rows of stones in bow- 
ing plumes that nod in every breath of air. 

But there is no life upon the ramparts, even 
long as they are. Above them rise the broken 
walls of the ancient barracks, from whose 
windows the bars and sashes have long since 
disappeared, and upon whose broken roofs 
there perch numbers of sulky buzzards with 
closely-folded wings and meditative aspect. 
Upon the window-sills, and, indeed, upon 
every foothold where a plant may cling, a 
plant does cling, and sheds forth its green 
and its colors in graceful recompense for so 
much that is aged and useless. 

If one be fresh from an American city, 
where every foot of surface bears its burden, 
and has a fabulous value, and where every 
outlook is full of quickening life, he gazes 
upon so much death, even beautified to his 


| senses as it is, with a sort of protesting won- 


der that the dust has not been swept away 
long since. 

The boat landed at a flight of stone 
steps that ran up beside a whitish wall, and 
ended at a platform where there were a bal- 
ustrade and two or three shops with dwell- 
ings overhead. The Intelligent Lady whipped 


| out her sketch-book, cast a burning eye at 
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some fine-featured women in gay bodices, 
who were leaning over the parapet, and, 
while making marks, murmured : 

“ How foreign ! how very foreign !” 

To which the Homely Gentleman, whose 
face was suffused with pleasure, replied, and 
with unmistakable tenderness : 

“ Very, indeed—very foreign !” 

I believe the masonry of their belief in 
shape, color, and antiquity, cemented these 
two together in a flash; for afterward, 
throughout the entire day, they were seen in 
company in all odd places, talking like mag- 
pies, and pointing, she with her parasol and 
he with his cane and umbrella, and some- 
times with both at once, to all kinds of ob- 
jects on the sea and on the earth, near at 
hand and in the distance, and with all the 
fire of true dilettanti. 

At the head of the stairs two or three 
lanes, lined with cool drab walls and edged 
with narrow sidewalks, led straight on into 
the town. Hardly a person was to be seen. 
Above, the walls overhung a little, and lat- 
tice-screens beat a little tattoo upon the 
edges of the windows. Between and above 
these outer walls again glowed narrow strips 
of the cerulean sky all aglow with light, and 
reproof at the shade. 

It was ten o'clock, and all the business 
of the day was in abeyance, and would re- 
main so until four in the afternoon, when the 
air would be cool enough for people to be 
about once more. 

The Grand Plaza, the most frequented 
spot in the city, is perhaps an eighth of a 
mile from the water-edge, and from it streets 
lead in all directions. Its centre is a worn- 
out patch of turf, crossed in every direction 
by yellow footpaths, and adorned by various 
empty cans, old boots, and scraps of news- 
paper, which are not more ornamental in the 
main than they are in other cities. 

Three sides of this square are occupied 
by shops of various descriptions, and one dis- 
cerns at the first glance that the omnipresent 
Stiner and Isaacs are established among the 
money-makers ; their bold gold signs look as 
familiar as they do on Superior Street and 
Broadway, and even if one feels the unnatu- 
ral resentment at their presence that he 
drank in with his bottled milk when new in 
the world, he cannot help a counter-sense of 
being at home, and of being a little safer as 
he remembers that these gentlemen are the 
stock lovers of peace in all communities, and 
do not, as a rule, go “ fixed.” 

The hotels of the city are also here, and 
about their open doors there loll the same 
class of loungers that haunt such places the 
world over. The American idea prevails 
throughout, and a feeling of real comfort per- 
vades the offices and parlors. Foreign faces 
crop up on every hand, and there is a strange 
confusion of tongues—all natural enough in 
such a midway place. 

The buildings are all stuccoed, and most 
of them have balconies. The shop-fronts are 
pleasant to look upon, though there is little 
or none of that display that characterizes 
Northern street-windows. 

Upon the remaining side of the square is 
the cathedral of the city, a huge and ancient 
building, covered with stains and deface- 








ments, and ornamented with stone statues of 
the saints set in niches upon its broad front. 
The fagade is the same in structure as those 
of all South American Catholic churches, be- 
ing a broad curtain with curving lines at the 
top, and with flanking towers surmounted by 
belfries. 

The structure in question is one of great 
age, and it has witnessed numberless muta- 
tions in the histories of worshipers. Many 
a fierce battle has been waged about its walls, 
and its slender-shaped bells have pealed 
many a tocsin. 

The ravages of age upon it are really 
marvelous. Had a regiment of men armed 
with masons’ hammers been set about the 
task of destroying the edifice by pounding it 
to atoms piecemeal, and had they continued 
the labor until all died in the natural course 
of things, the building might possibly look 
as fractured, chipped, and marked as it does 
at present. Its few images of saints have 
lost the greater part of their features, the 
edges of the carved pilasters and the brack- 
ets are rounded as if by the flames of a melt- 
ing fire, and the whole general outline as 
seen against the sky is ragged, and entirely 
charming. And before the color and the 
shades of color and the hues innumerable I 
know that the Intelligent Lady and her com- 
panion fell prostrate. From the belfries 
(where the begreened bells hang useless in 
consequence of the decay of their oaken 
frames) to the fretted foundations the artist 
of Dissolution has been faithfully at work. 
There is not a square yard of surface in the 
whole church-front that has not received its 
slanting drift of gray, or its line of purple, or 
its flush of yellow, and above the cornices, 
springing from the dust of centuries, are 
sprays of grasses and flowers that nod most 
cheerfully from out their desolate environ- 
ment. 

Before the great church-doors, with their 
prodigious bolts of iron, is a platform of 
earth and masonry, from which steps de- 
scend to the street. About this are small 
pedestals for the accommodation, doubtless, 
of effigies of the canonized of the future. In 
the rear of the church is “ the most exquisite 
chapel imaginable ” (I quote the Intelligent 
Lady—barring the clap of her hands and her 
look of rapture), “ and it is all eaten up with 
age—actually devoured !” 

The interior of the cathedral was under- 
going the most extensive alterations. All 
the original decorations and fixtures were 
gone, save those of the once gorgeous but 
now tarnished chancel, and a few workmen 
upon lofty stagings were completing two 
rows of the most clumsy pillars. Many of 
the mural tablets with which the floor of 
the vast structure was paved had been taken 
up as a precaution against breakage. These 
were carved with names of those that had 
died two centuries before, and the Homely 
Gentleman copied them faithfully and with 
reverence, doubtless forgetting that he might 
have employed himself quite as usefully in the 
town graveyard at home. Upon the slopeof a 
hill is an open market, with rails to hang the 
joints upon, giving the place something the 
appearance of a hop-field. A dozen buyers 
and a dozen sellers walked about playing 








hide-and-seek behind long festoons of some 
horrible-looking meat, and a padre, a grave, 
handsome man, clad in a long coat and wear- 
ing a shovel-hat, stood talking to an impu- 
dent -looking butcher, who sat meanwhile 
upon an overturned basket. A donkey with 
four water-kegs packed upon his back came 
jolting along, attended by a drowsy boy, 
who leaned against him as he walked, and 
doubtless went to sleep a few yards farther on. 

Aside from those who were to be seen at 
such rendezvous or at the store-counters, few 
people were to be met with. All the streets 
were deserted, and it was only by peering 
through the obscurities of the latticed win- 
dows, and by impudently scrutinizing the 
rear gardens through the gates in the walls, 
that one could feel entirely convinced that 
the population was not a thing of the imagi- 
nation. 

In the better portion of the city, where, as 
in the lower parts, the houses turned their 
blank sides ungraciously toward the street, 
little verdure was to be seen—nothing but 
unending walls of brownish stucco two sto- 
ries in height and rarely pierced by windows. 

The sun scorched one side of the way a 
little distance above the ground, while the 
other side was subdued by a cool shade, too 
cool sometimes for those who were afraid of 
the damps. 

The transition from such places into 
scenes of decay and dissolution is by no 
means surprising. It does not amaze one to 
turn from one of these streets into a plaza 
from which all life has really fled, and to be- 
hold, rearing its begrimed walls before his 
face, a shattered and roofless church, whose 
pathetic front still holds its complement of 
saints in stone, decaying like all the rest. 

There are many ruins of this character 
scattered throughout the town, and it being 
contrary to the spirit of the Church to part 
with its property, and the city being too 
sparsely populated to yield money enough for 
repairs, the wrecks of the once gorgeous edi- 
fices, with naught but their fronts, towers, 
and bare walls remaining, are left to cast 
their deadening influence upon all they look 
upon. The most sprightly people in the 
world, if compelled to confront such sadden- 
ing spectacles day by day, would catch the 
inertness, as if it were a fever, and would 
die of it. If these people were ever spright- 
ly, their condition might be taken as a proof 
in point, for a more lifeless population never 
was or could be. The women hung about 
their doorways heavy-eyed and silent; the 
children, lacking all the vivacity of children, 
neither shrieked nor chased each other, nor 
laughed nor fought, but sat down in the sun- 
light if they could find it, or lay in sand and 
slept. During a walk of quite a mile in 
length that the writer took, after watching 
the people in the market, there occurred only 
two excitements. One was occasioned by 
seeing a New York ’bus full of strangers 
dashing along toward the bath-houses that 
are situated on the outskirts of the town. 
There was an echoing rattle, a rush of some- 
thing yellow, then a diminishing roar, then 
Panama once again—and it was like falling 
into a well—a fresh glance at the world— 
then oblivion. 
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The second fever was brought on by see- 
ing three Peruvians building a stone-wall. 
Two of them talked, and raised a stone, and 
talked again. The third talked and dashed 
on some mortar, and then fell to talking once 
more. They talked separately and to each 
other, and then to the little group that had 
gathered, both as a group and as individuals 
composing it—then everybody talked at the 
same time, and after a while the original two, 
after some preliminary conversation, raised 
another stone—and talked. 

A search for the bath-houses involved a 
walk into the outskirts of the town. The 
verdure here was simply glorious. A few 
cottages, separated from the streets, and 
standing apart, were buried in leaves up to 
their very roof-trees, and over them in some 
cases. There seemed to be nothing but the 
soft and graceful sprays—no stems, no dead 
wood, no brown bark, nothing but green in 
a thousand shades, all fresh and living ; but, 
the Fates preserve us ! the human beings who 
were to be seen in the doorways were as 
ugly and forbidding as the Fates themselves— 
ugly features, ugly forms, ugly expressions, 
ugly all through and through, and yet dwell- 
ing in a spot that was the very incarnation 
of peace and delicacy. 

After seeing the churches, the streets, the 
plaza, and after strolling past the shops, one 
goes down toward the sea-wall and walks 
about a while, and looks the place well over 
as its lies below. 

It seems all red and flashing where the 
sun shines on the fluted red roofs, except 
where the fine old church-towers lift their 
walls into the whitening sun, and a prodi- 
gious wave of heat, perhaps, comes rolling 
over the town, as scorching as a sirocco. 

The streets begin forty feet below, at the 
foot of flights of well-worn steps, and go off 
deep under the roofs and balconies like gul- 
lies cut by the retreating seas in the beach- 
sands. Dwelling-houses and stores are built 
close up under the walls, and their roofs are 
on a level with one’s feet. The gardens bloom 
profusely with the most beautiful flowers, 
and palm and cocoanut trees shade the win- 
dows. Paroquets chatter to one another from 
their neighboring demesnes, and now and 
then the cries of children ascend from out 
the labyrinth of walls and bushes. A rich 
and heavy perfume fills the air, and the sharp 
and tinny sound of some one of the chapel 
bells, calling folk to prayer, floats up on the 
breeze, seeming a little querulous and a little 
out of tune with so much that is serene and 
tranquil. 

And now, after all, where are the human 
beings? No one knows. No one has seen 
them. The few ill-attired and ill-favored 
marketers and cottagers were surely not like 
the people, and still one has looked well and 
diligently. Yet, he has simply assured him- 
self that the town is not deserted, and that is 
all. There his information stops. Ladies 
and gentlemen have not shown themselves, 
and therefore he must put up with stocks and 
stones, and be content. 

The best thing about Panama, on the 
whole, is the part that is not. The ruins of 
the churches, and of the houses of the an- 
cient clergy ; the mossy, grass-grown steps ; 





| piece of fat, which, as being of doubtful | 
, color, I rejected; and I have since thought 
| that this, perhaps, represented the missing | 
| element in the repast. 


the noseless and lipless images ; the weedy 
pavements ; the vast sanctified places, paved 
and decorated, and inhabited by the buz- 
zards ; the hoary crosses uplifted in the air ; 
the green and tongueless bells—all these and 
other things that belonged to a rigid and 
purposeful past are more stirring to discover 
and behold than is the poor, weak city of 
to-day, with no voice in the world and no 
presence in the eyes of man. There is noth- 
ing like thrift anywhere. The town, like a 
shiftless fellow, earns enough for its food 
(not enough for its raiment) and dawdles on 
in history without making so much as a 
chalk-mark. It is a fine place to go about 
in with a padre for commissionnaire, and to 
gaze, with his legends and poetry sounding 
in your ears, and to remember, meanwhile, 
the rages, religious and political, the grand 
spectacles, the executions, the helmets and 
halberds, the banners and crosses, that have 
flourished in their time, and to forget for the 
moment the feeble village of to-day. 
ALBERT F. WEBSTER. 





A JOURNEY TO THE 
UNKNOWN.’ 


Il. 


vi. 


E selected from among the bevy of 
waiters an undersized man, with a 
Neanthal forehead and no neck, to attend 
upon us. He had pale, protruding eyes, and 
a rapid walk, as if he had just tripped against 
something and was trying to avoid a fall. 
There was about this person something sug- 
gestive of chops, boiled potatoes, and Worces- 
tershire sauce ; and, though the suggestion 
turned out delusive, I cannot rid myself of 
the belief that he might, had he so chosen, 
have in some manner engendered these viands 





out of himself. It may, thought I, be the 
El Doradoan custom. But he brought us a | 
bill of fare in a very commonplace way, upon 
which were printed two long columns of | 
delicacies, with prices attached. On closer | 
examination, however, it appeared that, with | 
the exception of cold beef and cold ham, all 

the items of this bill had been crossed out | 
with pale ink, as being physically non-exist- | 
ent. Cold ham and beef, therefore, formed | 
the staple of our order, though at MacMery’s 
suggestion we kept the list by us, and took 
the rest of the menu a la Barmacide, and free 
of expense. I am bound to add that the 
ham was not bad ; but I searched in vain for 
the beef. Nevertheless, there was a certain 


Breakfast over, MacMery approached the 


| bar, and began to argue some interesting | 
| case or other with the pretty barrister there 


attendant. But I had a sober curiosity to see 
the town ; and, although it still lacked some- | 
thing of five o'clock, I sallied forth, and took 
my way along a narrow street eastward. The 





1 Continued from Journat of January rst. 


pavements were almost as rough as the bed of 
a torrent, though by no means otherwise sug- 
gestive of the recent presence of water. The 
houses were as unsurpassably quaint an array 
of old fogies as heart could desire ; so closely 
were they wedged together, that their fronts 
bulged outward, their latticed eyes goggled 
half out of their heads, while their tiled roofs 
were squeezed up into such wondrous peaks 
and gables as almost deserved the name of 
steeples. The curtains were all drawn and 
the doors closed. The only part of the popu- 
lation astir was the cats. These mysterious 
creatures, white, gray, black, and party - col- 
ored, picked their way about on noiseless paws, 
waving enigmatic tails, bristling super-sensi- 
tive whiskers, and staring with a guilty fixed- 
ness of green and yellow eyes. They neither 
mewed nor purred, but stole evasively hither 
and thither along the eaves of the slumber- 
ing houses, across gutters, in and out of 
darksome archways; never seeming to be 
going anywhere, but always going away. I 
finally became impressed with the belief that 
these stealthy animals had attended some 
hellish orgy, or committed some hideous 
crime, the night before, and had been sur- 
prised by daylight while stealing back to 
their dens. Perhaps, indeed, this queer 
street was an abode of witches, who had not 
yet resumed their human shape after attend- 
ing his Satanic majesty’s levee. This conceit, 
had I happened to have been born a couple 
of centuries earlier, would doubtless have 
disturbed my equanimity more than it actu- 
ally did ; nevertheless, if those cats were not 
witches, I am convinced that witches never 
existed ; and such skepticism, in these spirit- 
ualistic days, would be a little too unreason- 
able. 

If I had spent much more time in this 
uncanny street, I think I should have myself 
turned witch in self-defense, and slunk away 
with guilty stare and inscrutable tail like the 
rest. But, ere this catastrophe could occur, 
the houses, with their distorted frames and 
fantastic steeple-crowned hats, fell away, and 
left me on a broad terrace overlooking a pale- 
blue sea. At some distance to the right rose 
a terraced and turfed embankment, appar- 


| ently a fortification ; at least, it possessed a 


flag-staff, though I could see no cannon. 
Between me and the ocean extended a green 
common overgrown with coarse grass ; beyond 
this, the heaped-up shingle, shelving steeply 


; tothe water’s edge. Thitherward I fared ; the 


grass was wet with dew, and so likewise was 
the upper surface of the pebbles ; but tread- 
ing upon them, they shifted beneath the foot, 
and showed a comfortable dryness under- 
neath. I got as near the salt-water as possible ; 
it seemed long since { had stood fairly face 


| to face with this inexhaustible old playmate, 


and I felt very affectionate and sentimental. 
He sent a wave over my boots, and heaved 
his immeasurable shoulders as if enticing me 
toaswim. But I looked round, and met the 
respectable gaze of a long line of hotels and 
boarding -houses on the other side of the 


| common ; and though they seemed sound 


asleep, it was impossible to tell at what mo- 


| ment one of them might open its glassy eyes. 


So I contented myself with catching up 2 
handful of Neptune, and baptizing myself 
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therewith ; and then flung a few of his own 
pebbles at him, and turned away. I had al- 
ready picked up as a curiosity a small stone 
pierced with two or three smoothly-drilled 
holes, which I had pleased myself with im- 
agining was a necklace ornament of some 
aboriginal tribe of El] Doradoans. It pres- 


ently appeared, however, that about every | 
tenth pebble on the beach had similar claims | 
This fact may aid | 


to prehistoric interest. 
the traveled reader in guessing where El 


Dorado really is, and it is therefore that I | 


have made mention of it. 


On returning through the street of 


witches, I found that several of the latter | 


had resumed human shape, and, under the 
guise of char-women, were opening dusky 
doorways, sweeping out entries with the 
long-handled brooms on which they had 
traversed the air last night, and scrubbing 
window-panes. 


clad, I could detect nothing specially demo- 
niacal in their aspect ; on the contrary, they 
seemed a good-humored, brisk set of old la- 
dies, with a neatness in the matter of caps, 
and in the close fit of their blue knit-stock- 


ings, such as put the slovenliness of their more | 


orthodox English sisters much to shame. 
Instead of returning direct to the rail- 
way-station, I bore off to the right, and 


wandered along the verge of a sort of in- | 


land wharf or dock, which ran up far tow- 
ard the centre of the town. The row of 
shops on the inward side of the street were 
beginning to open their wooden lids, and un- 
bar their yawning doors ; while the array of 
musty merchandise thus disclosed revealed 
the meaning of the heretofore outlandish 
sign-boards which labeled their fronts. Still 
sauntering onward, the silent town gradu- 
ally bustled with awakening life: from afar 
came the rattle of a cart; footsteps multi- 
plied on the sidewalks, and soon I ceased to 
count the people who met and passed me. 
I no longer had El Dorado to myself; and, 
with the return of population, the town lost 
much of its strange and impressive aspect, 
and grew commonplace. The most ordinary 
works of man possess a grotesque sort of in- 
terest so long as he himself keeps out of 
sight; but no sooner does he appear than 
the charm is broken. The reason is, per- 
haps, that in his works, which are a visible 
embodiment of his interior existence, we see 
writ large all the perversions and eccentrici- 
ties that have developed within him since 
the Fall ; whereas he himself, externally con- 
sidered, appears very much as he always did ; 
being unfortunately unable to add a cubit to 
his stature, or make one hair white or black. 
And so potent is our mystic sympathy with 
this fickle and perverted yet constant and 
unchangeable creature, man, that the sight 
of him either distracts our attention from the 
strange surroundings which he has made unto 
himself, or else makes us feel that in compari- 
son with our tremendous human affinities, 
which are the work of God, the petty peculi- 
arities of man’s work become absolutely insig- 
nificant. 
vil. 

Hap I taken the precaution to insist on 

MacMery’s accompanying me in my ramble, 


Except that they were uni- | 
formly lean and elderly, and rather dingily | 





I had been spared a fit of moralizing which 
went near to lose us our train. On com- 
ing in view of the railway-station once more, 
I was vehemently signaled by our waiter ; 
and, hastening my steps, I was conducted by 
him to the platform, where I found my friend 
pacing impatiently to and fro before the door 
of a compartment, enveloped in a cloud of 
cheroot-smoke. 

“ For the future,” said he, as we took our 
seats, ““ when you mean to get lost, you must 
tell me whereabouts you are going to do 
it. Think of my responsibility! I have 
been terribly anxious.” 

At this moment the pretty barmaid, with 
her high-heeled slippers, and her hands jaun- 


| tily stuck in the pockets of her apron, 
| showed herself at the door of the refresh- 


ment-room, and, after looking in every other 
imaginable direction, finally condescended 
to look straight in front of her, and see us. 
She smiled, and MacMery did the same; 
whereupon the guard signaled the engine- 


driver to start. But, just as we began to 
| move, the pretty barmaid tripped lightly | 


from the doorway, and, reaching her hand 
through our window, said : 

“ Here’s your change, sir!” 

MacMery put it in his button-hole, said 


something to her in a strange tongue— | 


“Thank you,” or “Good-by,” I suppose ; 
and with that we were off. 

“What sort of coin isa sprig of helio- 
trope change for, MacMery?” demanded I. 


“Heart-cash,” he replied, falteringly ; | 
but he did not again attempt to impose his | 
“anxiety” and “responsibility” upon me! | 


On the other hand, I began to grow a little 
thoughtful about him. He was a confound- 
edly handsome young fellow ; blue-eyed, with 
dark hair and brows, and just a sufficient 
touch of mustache and whisker; while his 
manner was as imperturbable as it was viva- 
cious, It was ten to one he had a hot-house 
full of heliotropes to answer for by the time 
we got home. Happily, however, my friend 
was scarcely less fastidious than fascinating ; 
and it was not to be supposed that all the 
damsels of El Dorado were as pretty as the 
little barmaid. 

The other occupants of our compartment 
—for I can never help taking an interest in 
my immediate fellow-travelers, and remem- 
bering them long after more important mat- 
ters have been forgotten—were two men and 
awoman. The former were no way remark- 
able ; the latter was a thin, pallid, angular, 
sickly - looking little creature, whose only 
feature was an aquiline nose, so high and 
sharp that it seemed as if the jar of the 
train must shake it off. This unprotected 
personage (for unprotected she was, though 
at first I fancied one of the men had been 
either her husband or her brother, or at the 
very least her cousin) was dressed from head 
to foot in black, and was so helplessly sleepy 
that she really could not keep awake. The 
facilities for repose were very limited ; but 
after vainly attempting to prop herself up 


with the scraggy little black bag and bundle | 


of shawls which composed her luggage, her 
head, with its hair and bonnet somewhat 


disordered, gradually found its way to Mac- | 


Mery’s shoulder, and there unconsciously re- 











posed as we sped onward over many weary 
miles. Occasionally she would partly awake, 
start, blink apprehensively around, mutter 
the half of an apology, and be asleep again 
before MacMery could get out of the way. 
To do him justice, however, he stood to his 
work with as much constancy as if the little 
black woman had been Helen of Troy or 
Cleopatra. It is this sort of conduct that 
makes it so difficult to get ahead of my 
friend. He likes a charming woman so well, 
that he will put up with an offensive one for 
her sake. 

The country through which we were pass- 
ing was better worth regarding than this un- 
happy group. There was a broad, handsome, 
well-conditioned river, which stuck to us 
most faithfully the greater part of the jour- 
ney ; now traveling on our right hand, now 
on our left, now slipping unexpectedly be- 
neath our feet, now wandering off to pay a 
call to some humble village acquaintance on 
the other side of a hill, now sweeping back 
to us again in a grand curve, now opening up 
a long stretch in advance of us, now seeming 
to have fallen as great a distance behind. It 
behaved, in short, like a great, fresh-hearted, 
frolicsome child, whom we had taken out to 
walk with us, and who, though constraining 
himself to observe our general direction, 
found it quite impossible to time his buoyant 
steps with our undeviating, workaday, unim- 
aginative gait. A heavenly companion, truly ; 
for, though his course was on the earth, the 
blue sky was deep within its bosom. The 
unshackled freedom of this great stream 
brought me to doubt whether we were in El 
Dorado after all. The king of that land 
would surely be too careful of his reputation 
to suffer so ungainly a time-server as a rail- 
way to run cheek by jowl with a living, im- 
mortal river. 

There was a high-road which kept a mid- 
dle course between us and our liquid com- 
panion, being neither so strait-laced as we, 
nor so primitively emancipated as the other. 
This road was divided lengthwise into halves, 
one of which was paved and the other left 
bare. This seemed to me a very happy com- 
promise, such as one would wish to see ef- 
fected on many of the world’s thoroughfares. 
The travelers on either side were few: a 
heavy wagon now and then, furnished under- 
neath with a capacious sort of swinging tray 
well loaded, as if to gain a march upon the 
unsuspecting horses ; peasants, male and fe- 
male, generally sitting on the roadside or by 
the river-bank, and invariably clad in blue- 
linen blouses or skirts ; while, as to head-gear, 
the men’s hair was cut short, and the women 
apparently had no hair at all, so closely was 
it packed away beneath their cleanly caps. 
A neater peasantry than this I never saw; 
and not a few of the women were well-fa- 
vored—wholesome, brunette skins, dark hair, 
and forcible black eyes. Dark-blue was the 
universal costume, and the effect was good 
both close at hand and at a distance. Blue 
does not brag, as red does ; but it never dis- 
appoints expectation. 

The cultivated fields were divided up into 
so many small plots, each more or less differ- 
ing in color from those adjacent to it, that 
they precisely resembled the patched quilts 
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which our grandmothers used to make ; and, 
when these quilts were thrown across the 
small hills which billowed around us on every 
side, we seemed to behold an army of Titans 
comfortably asleep, with their heads tucked 
under the bedclothes. In many of the mead- 
ows grain had been cut, and the stalks, bound 
in large bundles and set in rows, had been 
shaped and postured in such a way as to 
suggest battalions of grotesque old women 
all courtesying simultaneously. The farm- 
houses were built of a kind of conglomerate 
resembling boiled plum-pudding in appear- 
ance, though its consistency, judging from the 
antique style of the architecture in many 
cases, must have been considerably more in- 
digestible. The general aspect of the coun- 
try was inspiritingly green and fertile, though 
the greenness and fertility were of a quality 
markedly different from the English. There 
were more sun and less moisture about them ; 
the green had a yellower tone, and the vege- 
tation, albeit rich, was less lush and juicy. 
The leaves of the trees seemed to be smaller 
and the blades of grass narrower. The land- 
scape, I know not why, gave the impression 
of having been worked over with a clear, 
golden varnish, which, though perhaps en- 
hancing its pictorial merit, detracted some- 
thing from its freedom and spontaneity. It 
seemed to know that it was being admired, 
and so assumed its sunniest demeanor. But 
there is an incomparable charm even in the 
affectations of Nature. 

The hills amid which we and the river 
threaded our way were as great in numbers 
as they were small in stature ; and the engine, 
being deficient in the generous pliancy of the 
river, frequently refused to turn out of its way 
for them, and plunged point-blank into their 
verdurous sides with a malignant screech. So 
many tunnels during so limited a journey I 
have not heretofore experienced. MacMery 
found them almost.too much for his equanim- 
ity, inasmuch as the other male occupants of 
the compartment took occasion to glance in- 
quiringly at him and his slumbering charge 
as often as we emerged from darkness to 
light. For my own part, however, I con- 
trived to enjoy the tunnels by practising an 
experiment which used long ago to charm my 
childish mind, This experiment was not the 
well-known and comparatively unintellectual 
one of alternately stopping and unstopping 
the ears to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle” or 
“ Pop goes the Weasel ;” but it consisted in 
imagining—so soon as the exterior darkness 
became complete enough to set the imagina- 
tion free—that the train was moving in a di- 
rection opposite to its actualone. This false 
persuasion once thoroughly effected, it seizes 
upon the mind with extraordinary force, and 
refuses to be shaken off. Having deliberate- 
ly invited Error, she rewards by enslaving us. 
Nothing now appears more certain than that 
we are being hurried headlong to the place 
whence we came. And now comes the tri- 
umph—the delight ! 
what we might feel on getting up some morn- 
ing and seeing the sun rise in the west. It 
is the delight—or rather the excitement—of 


beholding an intense mental conviction in- | 


stantly overthrown and reversed by a sudden, 
palpable refutation. 





It is similar in kind to | 


We close our eyes on | 


approaching the end of the tunnel, and open 
them dramatically in broad daylight. What 
a whirl ard stagger! What a tremendous, 
inevitable rebound from fixed ideas and 
prejudices! What a tyrannous, overwhelm- 
ing demonstration of the capacity of the hu- 
man mind to be wrong! Are there not, here 
and there in the world, certain religious, po- 
litical, and even scientific wise men who 
might profitably spend their vacations in rid- 
ing through tunnels and convincing them- 
selves that they were going the other way? 


Vill. 

ByY-AND-BY we ran into a long railway- 
station and stopped. “Is this the place, 
Mac?” I inquired. The little black woman 
waked up, started, gasped, put her hands to 
her head, and glared bewildered. “ How? 
What? Where ?—-ah! for a moment, it must 
be, she had ceased to observe—but she trust- 
ed not to have incommoded—not accident- 
ally to have come in contact with—any one.” 
She looked at MacMery as she spoke. He 
met her eye firmly and replied, “ Certainly 
not!” He afterward tried to persuade me 
that he uttered a cynical truth, covertly inti- 
mating that the contact was not accidental. 
But I could not help feeling greater confi- 
dence in the little woman’s integrity than in 
his. Meantime, we got out, not permanently, 
but to stretch our legs and get something to 
eat. The little woman got out also (leaving 
her luggage behind her as surety of her re- 
turn) and disappeared. I remember observ- 
ing to MacMery that the river flowed hard 
by, and that perhaps she had gone to commit 
suicide. But he sighed, and shook his head. 

Although hungry in a stale sort of way, 
we felt too dirty to eat with comfort ; so, af- 
ter a couple of sandwiches, we undertook a 
glass apiece of a green horror sold as ab- 
sinthe. It must have been a distillation of 
all the poisons known to science. Absinthe 
is itself a poison of a sufficiently violent na- 
ture, but possessing the redeeming trait of 
putting the energies together for a time at 
least. The effect of this stuff, however, 
seemed to be a rapid and painful disintegra- 
tion of the animal tissues, without any hint 
of previous exhilaration. To smoke exces- 
sively was the only relief, but it was not a 
cure, and I think we did not wholly recover 
from the venom of this dose during our whole 
expedition. It cast a dim, green shadow 
over everything ; but perhaps superinduced 
a thoughtful habit, which was not without its 
advantages. 

The station was very long, and the stone 
platform of inordinate width ; but there was 
nothing poetic or ideal about the place, and 
we were quite ready to resume our seats 
when the time came. The other two male 
occupants were there before us; there, like- 
wise, were the bag and the bundle of the lit- 
tle black woman ; but where was she? The 
first whistle sounded ; we poked our heads 
out of the window expectantly ; anon—she 
not appearing, and the second bell beginning 
to ring—anxiously. The guard now came 
up to lock the door; we exclaimed, all four 
of us, with one voice, that one of our num- 
ber—the most interesting, the most invalu- 
able one—was missing. 





It was remarkable, | 


indeed, what an interest and sympathy, 
hitherto latent, we suddenly developed for 
this poor little creature, now that the new 
mystery of where was she ? was added to the 
old one of what was she? It was not a sim- 
ple addition of mysteries—they were multi- 
plied into each other. Her black attire, her 
somnolence, her haggard aspect, her unpro- 
tectedness, her incoherent speech and man- 
ner, her poor, little, black luggage—all these 
things assumed a new and startling signifi- 
cance. As for me, I looked at MacMery, 
and he at me, and we thought of our light 
remarks about the river. To have been as- 
sured of her safety, I am almost certain that I 
would have freely placed my shoulder at her 
disposal during the remainder of the jour- 
ney ; and I know MacMery would have done 
as much. But our penitence availed not. 
The guard sympathized so warmly in the gen- 
eral anxiety that I could not but like him for 
it ; he ran hither and thither, shouted to other 
guards and porters, delayed the train several 
minutes, and, had the little black lady been 
entombed beneath the stone pavement on 
which he stood, he would have had her up 
and back in her place in a jiffy. But no sign 
nor report of her relieved our suspense, and, 
since the train could not wait to have the 
river dragged, we were fain to depart with- 
out our fifth member. As we moved off, the 
black bag and the shawl-bundle were passed 
silently through the window, and put terder- 
ly on a bench, “to be left till called for.” 
My heart misgives me that they are lying 
there still ; and where lies their poor, for- 
lorn, unlovely little owner? O blue, rejoicing 
river, bosomed in green hills, and bosoming 
the sky, canst thou tell the secret? Did she, 
perchance, amid her troubled dreams, catch 
a bright glimpse of thy celestial aspect, and 
deem thee a true heavenly refuge from her 
lonely sorrows? Let us rather hope that in 
some secluded waiting-room of the great sta- 
tion she drooped her tired head upon some 
inviting and not unsusceptible shoulder, and 
there slumbered unconscious while we sped 
away with our anxiety. Let us hope that 
she is slumbering on that hospitable shoul- 
der now ; that the arm belonging to it has 
become her help and protector till death do 
separate the true hearts ; that her black bag 
and shawl-bundle have expanded into a com- 
fortable house neatly furnished; that her 
weariness has given place to a happy ac- 
tivity ; that her haggard cheeks have bloomed 
like the peony, and her too fragile nose mod- 
ified its giddy altitude, and padded its naked 
sides with plumpness and plenty. Such is 
our hope; but MacMery and I more than 
once thereafter detected each other studying 
the newspapers for recent cases of sudden 
death. We found none that seemed to fit ; 
while on the other hand there was abundance 
of marriage notices every day, any one of 
which might have contained the destiny of 
our lost dreamer. But we did not know her 
name ; and thus our first adventure in El 
Dorado must forever remain enveloped in a 
haze of mystery, overshadowed by a hint of 
death. 
1X. 

BETWEEN this and our final destination 

we stopped, I think, but once, and that was 
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at a country-station, opposite a little garden 
filled with a press of lovely flowers, beyond 
which stood a little cottage with muslin-cur- 
tained windows. Through one of these cur- 
tains MacMery declared he had a glimpse 
of a shapely corset, a gleaming white arm, 
and a tress of darksome hair. I ventured to 
look in the direction he indicated, but, before 
I could be sure whether aught were discern- 
ible, the jealous whistle blew, and we passed 
away forever. How fresh and inexhaustible 
life would be if some irresistible power were 
ever at hand to snatch us away just as we 
caught the first faint aroma of a beauty or a 
joy! It is the flowers that give happiness ; 
to stay for the fruit is to open the way to re- 
gret and indigestion. 

Now the villages began to join hands one 
with another, and dance along beside us in a 
continuous chain. as if we were the centre 
of a great procession moving with ever-in- 
creasing numbers toward some vast city of 
reception. The railway-tracks spread and 
wandered and multiplied, and many trains 
and engines hastened in seeming flurry and 
confusion to and fro, and hither and thither, 
all equally intent upon conflicting purposes. 

“What a gain of mere mechanical en- 
ergy,” remarked MacMery, with an unwont- 
ed gravity (referable, I suppose, to the ab- 
sinthe), “ if the whole human race would de- 
termine the diagonal of their great parallelo- 
gram of aims and forces, and then go ahead 
like one man in that direction! The old ma- 
chine would jump then, wouldn’t it? The 
sun would have to get round the circle in 
something less than twenty-four hours, I 

ess !” 

“The diagonal of our parallelogram,” 
said I, conscious that it was incumbent upon 
me to say something wiser yet than this, 
“forms the side of one larger than ours, and 
so on ; the number of parallelograms being 
infinite. We might go on forming resultants 
to eternity without ever coming to anything ; 
and, for my part, I prefer to keep down to 
the smaliest scale possible, and be at odds 
with everybody. So soon as any one agrees 
with me, I begin to lose my independence.” 

“Then,” remarked MacMery, as he 
reached down his valise, and began to look 
about for the odds and ends, “ the confusion 
of tongues was a blessing in disguise ?” 

“Tt was the preservation of the race, not 
to speak of Columbus and the Fourth of 
July ; and, what is more, it was the prime 
mover of our present expedition ; for, if all 
men were of one mind, there would be no 
El Dorado to go to. And is this the capital 
of the country? What a magnificent em- 
blazonment of Mrs. Allen’s world-renowned 
hair-restorer !" 

“You refer to that placard ; but the city 
itself is a sort of metaphysical hair-restorer,” 
said my friend. “We shall grow younger 
and handsomer here every day. Here we 
are ; come on!” 

We left our train, and were soon hurrying, 
in the wake of the two Sisters of Charity 
whose apparitional figures had loomed be- 
fore us at intervals ever since our start, tow- 
ard the railway cab-stand. We selected an 
open vehicle—the day being fine and our 
curiosity great—and, under the drivership of 








the only thoroughly amiable cabby it had till 
then been my fortune to make acquaintance 
with, were conveyed through a succession of 
streets, some narrow and rough-paved, some 
stately, broad, and smooth, to a certain hotel 
overlooking an ornamental park. MacMery 
called it the Dickens, because, as he ex- 
plained, that famous personage, on the occa- 
sion of his visiting this city, had taken up 
his abode there. The landlord came out, 
subjected us to a courteous scrutiny for a mo- 
ment or two, and then, in spite of the slen- 
der show of luggage on the box, accommo- 
dated us with an entire suite of rooms on the 
third floor. 

The hotel had originally, it appears, been 
the mansion of some El Doradoan grandee ; 
and, to judge by the aspect of our suite, he 
must have been a person of a highly-ingen- 
ious and intriguing turn of mind. It was a 
long time before we could satisfactorily de- 
termine how many rooms we had, and as to 
the number of doors we are still disagreed ; 
and the subject, from frequent discussion, 
has got to be rather a tender one with us. 
Most of the doors were in the paneling, and 
only visible by accident ; and by-and-by they 
would seem to vanish from one place and 
reappear in another, anon be lost altogether, 
and a little later break out in several places 
at once. On the very last day of our sojourn 
we discovered a door in the dining - room 
wall which we had stared at every day with- 
out a suspicion of its existence. And if I 
were ever to return to this mysterious Dick- 
ens, I should probably search in vain for any 
of the old exits and entrances ; and, cr the 
other hand, should be bewildered by the dis- 
covery of at least as many new ones as had 
been lost. This dance of doors produces a 
strange sensation of uncertainty: the more 
you endeavor to get them fixed in the 
mind, the less can you tell on which side 
of them you are standing. Supposing it 
possible, however, by any means, to become 
thoroughly familiar with the plan of the lab- 
yrinth, it would be a grand place to play 
hide-and-seek in; and, for all purposes of 
intrigue and mystification, quite unsurpass- 
able. Fortunately for our common peace 
of mind, MacMery and I knew each other 
for straightforward, simple-hearted people ; 
and our only doubt was, on getting up in the 
mornings, which of the various avenues at 
our command would most directly conduct 
us to the breakfast-table. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
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XI. 
INEZ AND BERNARDO.— Continued.) 


ADENABBIA is one of the prettiest 

places on the shores of the lake. It has 
an excellent and well-kept a/bergo close to 
the water’s edge, and around it groves of 
trees filled with incessant warblers. Behind 
are vineyards which climb hill after hill tow- 
ard the clouds; in truth, the dreamiest of 








dreamy places, just the romantic place suited 
to the meeting of those young hearts which 
met again, and beat the faster for the meet- 
ing. 

The interval of their separation had been 
employed by Bernardo in making a few 
sketches of the surrounding scenery, and 
among them appeared a lifelike sketch of 
Inez, perhaps a little too much idealized, yet 
it suited the happy mood of his entranced vi- 
sion. His portfolio was filled with some of 
the finest drawings of heads and figures that 
I have ever seen, masterly in conception and 
execution. There were also motives slightly 
sketched, but evincing consummate knowl- 
edge and skill. During our brief acquaint- 
ance, we had become friends and constant 
companions ; he was much younger than my- 
self, bright and intelligent, and with feelings 
susceptible to all that was beautiful and good. 
He gave me a touching history of his parent- 
age and early life; his widowed mother’s 
love and care of him, and how his father fell 
a victim and martyr in the same patriotic 
struggle with Menotti of Modena and oth- 
ers ; of his early induction into art; how he 
became a student in the school of Venice ; 
and how Léopold Robert, the lamented 
French painter, who shot himself while he 
was there, had been so kind, and praised his 
boyish efforts ; of the prizes afterward award- 
ed him at the Academy of Milan, and of his 
hopes of future success. There was a strange 
fascination about Bernardo which attracted 
every one who could appreciate his noble 
qualities. 

Years have passed away, and we are for- 
ever separated, but his face and form, and, 
above all, his beautiful, loving character, still 
live in my memory. 


After what has been related, it may be 
conjectured that Bernardo and Inez had fre- 
quent interviews, and pledged their troth, 
whatever might betide. I recollect the last 
that took place, the day preceding the de- 
parture of Don Alfonso. It was a heavenly 
afternoon, when the watchful don had been 
betrayed into a long siesta, that Inez wan- 
dered to the shady grove close by, to have 
parting words with Bernardo. What was 
said and what was done none but the night- 
ingales can tell. 

It was late in the afternoon that Inez re- 
turned to her father. I had just finished 
reading to Don Valerez an account of the 
Greek colonies, the ruins of which had been 
found in the vicinity of Lake Como, when 
she appeared at the side of his couch. He 
remarked a change in her appearance and 
voice, and became suddenly alarmed lest the 
bright spot upon her cheek and her languid 
eye betokened an approach of fever or some 
other malady. 

“ My child,” he exclaimed, “ what is the 
matter? are you ill?” 

“No, dear father,” she replied, “I am 
quite well, but a little fatigued. I have just 
returned from a delightful walk in the grove.” 

“But what kept you out su late, dear 
child? Were you alone?” 

“No, cara padre, the Italian was with 
me.” 

The truth now fisshed upon the «nind of 
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Don Valerez with the speed of lightning ; 
but, remembering my presence, he curbed 
his feelings with a struggle, took his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and left the room. 

We need not draw upon your imagina- 
tion, dear reader, to depict the scene and 
private interview between the father and 
daughter ; suffice it to say that, when Don 
Alfonso and his daughter appeared again, not 
the slightest trace of emotion was depicted 
in his countenance. Yet it was evident that 
his suspicions were aroused, and Inez did 
not again leave his presence except to return 
to her room. 

To Bernardo the Aidalgo was studiously 
polite, but distant and reserved; and, in 
taking his departure on the following day, 
he merely touched his hat to Bernardo and 
drove off. 

Inez, poor Inez, dared not venture even 
a parting look; but, as the carriage drove 
away, her glove fell to the ground, and what 
was concealed in it none but Bernardo knew. 


The holiday was now over, and Inez 
taken back to school and placed in charge of 
her instructors, with the most rigid injunc- 
tions as to her seclusion. 

In the mean time Don Alfonso, knowing 
too well the effects of disappointed hope, 
where the heart and affections are engaged, 
feared that his daughter’s happiness, if not 
her health, would be wrecked unless her 
heart’s desire was satisfied, or banished 
through time and change of scene. 

Hoping for the best, he began to inquire 
about the young Italian Bernardo Placida, 
and one morning, much to my surprise, I re- 
ceived a letter from Don Valerez, desiring 
to be informed as to the family relations of 
Bernardo. Suspecting the object of his in- 
quiry, I plainly told him of his humble ori- 
gin, but gave, as he truly deserved, an exalt- 
ed opinion of his character. I never heard 
again from Don Alfonso, but I resolved to 
watch the course of events, and if possible 
aid the young people, should my services be 
available. 

Shortly after this I learned that the strict- 
est vigilance was observed in watching every 
movement of Don Valerez’s daughter. Spies 
were employed, letters intercepted, and ev- 
ery avenue of communication closed to Ber- 
nardo. Despite these unceasing precautions 
of Don Alfonso, however, a letter or some 
love-token found its way to Inez, and once he 
received a reply assuring him of her unaltered 
affection. 


I had finished making studies of Lake 
Como and its surroundings, and was engaged 
packing up my things preparatory to leaving 
on the following day for Florence, when Ber- 
nardo suddenly entered my room, his appear- 
ance and manner indicating a painful state 
of excitement. He handed me a letter just 
received. It was from Don Valerez, and 
contained but few words, expressing the 
greatest indignation of his lordship at the 


presumption of a humble and obscure artist | 


aspiring to the hand and fortunes of one im- 
measurably beyond his sphere, and ended by 
saying that, should he persist in his insane 
wishes, severe but effectual measures would 


| iating affair. 





be taken to end this unfortunate and humil- 
Bernardo was in despair, and 
requested my counsel and advice. He felt 
assured that his deep and ardent love for 
Inez was returned, although he knew that 
there was almost an insurmountable barrier 
between them. What should he do? 

Apprehending all the difficulties in the 
way, I could not advise his persistence, and 
urged him to abandon his vain endeavors to 
win Inez. He admitted the truth of my re- 
marks, and left me with the assurance that 
he would try to overcome his passion by de- 
voting himself assiduously to his profession ; 
and I have reason to believe that every effort 
was made by Bernardo to bring about that 
result, for night and day he applied himself 
to his art with such apparent zeal that I 
feared his health would give way under the 
effort. 

The next morning I took my departure 
for Florence, but previously called at Ber- 
nardo’s room to bid him adieu. He was not 
there ; a note on his table, however, informed 
me that he had gone to Milan, and would 
join me at Florence the following week, for 
the purpose, as he said, of executing an order 
he had received to copy a picture in the Roy- 
al Gallery of the Pitt: Palace. 


I had been in Florence about ten days, 
when one morning on visiting the Royal 
Gallery I found Bernardo there. He looked 
pale and dejected ; and, on my inquiries 
about his visit to Milan, he informed me 
that, worn out with suspense, he had re- 
solved to see Inez once more if possible, and 
went to the convent for the purpose. There 


he ascertained, to his surprise, that Don Al- | 


fonso and his daughter had left several days 


previously, and no one could tell their place | 
| Valerez caught Inez in one arm, while with 
the other he thrust back Bernardo, exclaim- 


of destination. It was supposed, however, 
that they had returned to Spain, as a courier 
had recently arrived from that country with 
dispatches for Don Alfonso, who, with his 
daughter, immediately thereafter took his de- 
parture from Milan, accompanied by the 
courier. Hoping that Inez might have found 
the means of leaving a note or some message 
for him, he made inquiry, but nothing was 
found, and Bernardo left the place for Flor- 
ence, and now he had commenced making 
his copy of Raphael’s picture of “ Ezekiel.” 
Three weeks passed away, and Bernardo 
had nearly finished the copy, when I visited 
the gallery again. It was, I recollect, a beau- 
tiful morning in September ; Bernardo was 


| seated in front of the picture, giving the last 
A larger number of visitors | 


touches to it. 


than usual were in the gallery. I was seated 


| near Bernardo, and as persons came near 


and glanced at his copy of the picture re- 
marks were frequently made in an undertone 
expressive of pleasure and approval at the 


artist’s remarkably truthful copy of the origi- | 
| nal. 
| ing in the direction where we sat, to my 


Not far distant, and gradually com- 


surprise, I saw the tall figure of Don Al- 
fonso. His daughter, pale and sad, hung on 
his arm, and as they moved along he was ex- 
plaining to her the peculiarities of each mas- 
ter. I saw him gradually approaching, un- 
conscious of our presence, and I felt ex- 
tremely embarrassed on Bernardo's account. 








His whole attention was given to his picture, 
and he had not the least conception of Inez’s 
or her father’s presence. As every one doubt- 
less knows, when an artist is engaged in 
copying a picture in a public gallery, his 
easel is placed directly in front and below 
the picture, with his back to the visitors of 
the gallery. It was too late for me to ap- 
prize Bernardo of Don Valerez’s presence, 
and to have arisen from my seat would have 
attracted his attention. I therefore moved 
my chair nearer to Bernardo’s, so that our 
backs were toward the visitors, and I hoped in 
passing Don Alfonso might not discover us, 
or, if he did, would silently pass by with- 
out Bernardo’s knowing it. As misfortune 
would have it, they both stopped opposite 
the “ Ezekiel.” There were another lady and 
gentleman partly in front of them, and, al- 
though Don Valerez spoke in a very low 
tone, I could hear his remarks : 

“What a fine copy that artist is making ! 
He has succeeded admirably in transferring 
some of the finest points of the original. 
How do you like it?” he whispered to Inez. 

“Oh, I think it is very, very fine,” she 
replied. 

“ Then I'll see if I can’t buy it,” he said. 

Their attention was then transferred from 
the picture to the artist. Inez was the first 
to discover Bernardo ; for the next moment I 
heard Don Valerez say, in an excited tone: 

“Inez, my child, what is the matter?” 

The conversation between Don Alfonso 
and his daughter was held in Spanish, of 
which Bernardo understood but little ; but, 
as the name of Inez reached his ear, he 
turned his head suddenly around, and the 
eyes of all met. Poor Inez, she was faint- 
ing! Bernardo sprang forward to support 
her, upsetting his easel in the effort. Don 


ing, “ Back, sir—stand back!” and Inez, 
in a half-unconscious state, was hurried out 
of the gallery. 

As they arrived at the door, Inez turned 
her pale face toward Bernardo, and their eyes 
met for the last time. 

I shall leave to your imagination, dear 
reader, to depict the anger of the fierce Aida/- 
go. Neither he nor Inez was seen again, but 
I subsequently ascertained that they had left 
the city—gone, whither no one could tell, as 
his own carriage bore Inez and himself away. 

Nearly four weeks passed away, and Ber- 
nardo remained in Florence to pursue his 
studies. I had given him a letter of intro- 
duction, when he left Milan, to our lamented 
Powers, who subsequently wrote to me that 
he had taken a great interest in the young 
Italian artist, and spoke very warmly of his 
fine qualities and great skill. He also in- 
formed me that the grand duke and duchess 
had noticed him painting in the gallery, and 
had been very gracious to him ; that his re- 
markable talent, so much in advance of his 
age, his uncommon beauty of form and feat- 


| ure, united with refinement and gentleness 


of manner, had won for him many personal 
friends during his sojourn in Florence ; and 
he ended by saying that no artist of his ac- 
quaintance started life under more favorable 
auspices. 
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I left Florence just after the meeting of 
Inez and Bernardo in the Pitti Gallery, and 
returned to Rome to pursue my studies. 
About two months after my arrival in the 
city, one evening near sundown I was return- 
ing home from a walk on the Pincio, when a 
carriage drove past in which I recognized 
Don Alfonso and his daughter. Inez seemed 
very pale and wan ; but the don was flushed, 
and wore an expression which seemed to in- 
dicate indulgence in his cups. They did not 
see me, or, if they did, their looks were pur- 
posely averted. 

Although Inez was pale, she was more 
beautiful than ever—so beautiful, indeed, 
that she could net pass unnoticed ; and, as 
the carriage passed on, I saw several persons 
turn to gaze at her, evidently much to the 
annoyance of Den Alfonso, who shut out the 
intrusive glances by raising the carriage-win- 
dow. 

Afterward I frequently saw them riding 
out in company with the gayest and most 
fashionable people in Rome, sometimes @ 
cheval, but oftener in carriages; and, from 
the marked attention given Inez, it was evi- 
dent that her father had taken her into the 
vortex of gay and fashionable life, probably 
with a view to extinguish her feeling for and 
remembrance of the young Italian artist. 


It is a proverb that “all roads lead to 
Rome ;” and Bernardo, who now almost de- 
spaired of ever seeing Inez again, resolved 
to make his way to the Eternal City, and try 
to overcome his unfortunate love by devoting 
himself more assiduously than ever to his 
profession. Not feeling rich enough to hire 
a seat in a vettura, he walked the whole dis- 
tance from Florence to Rome, filling his 
sketch-book with rare and wonderful souve- 
nirs of his journey. Loving his art with en- 
thusiasm, he was ambitious to acquire re- 
nown, and indulged a vain hope that, should 
he rise to eminence, perhaps he might again 
meet Inez, when her proud father might re- 
lent, and then he would lay his laurels at her 
feet. His preparatory education and pro- 
ficiency in the study and practice of his art 
had prepared him to test his power in com- 
position and invention, and, burning to be- 
gin a subject he had long thought of, he ar- 
rived in Rome. But how was he to proceed? 
Without means sufficient to hire a suitable 
studio for executing so large a composition 
as he contemplated, he was compelled to seek 
a place remote from the busy world, which 
might be had for a reasonable rent. 


In the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian 
(which, it is said, cost to erect them in their 
first degree of splendor the toil of forty 
thousand Christians) are spacious cavernous 
halls, in one of which, some thirty years ago, 
I saw exhibited an enormous picture repre- 
senting the last days of Pompeii. 

In this same strange locality was now 
placed a large cartoon representing the death 
of Virginia. 

Bernardo had found it difficult to pro- 
cure a studio within his restricted means, and 
at length discovering this remote antiquity- 
haunted spot, had obtained it at a trifling ex- 
pense, 





For years past it had been used as a hay- 
depository, and it seemed to be fit for noth- 
ing else ; but Bernardo had dismembered it 
of incumbrances, and fitted it up so as to 
make a most novel and unique studio. 

An opening in the top of the arched vault 
admitted light and exposed to view the clear 
blue sky. Vines crept down from the open- 
ing along the walls, serpent-like twisting 
themselves into various shapes among the 
cracked masonry, while numerous wild flow- 
ers and plants were woven into the most fan- 
tastic festoons dangling beneath the opening 
of the brokenarch. Against the farther wall, 
protected from rain by the still remaining 
carved ceiling, Bernardo had placed his am- 
bitious cartoon, receiving its light from the 
opening in the vaulted dome. Here he had 
erected a temporary scaffolding to enable him 
the better to work on the large cartoon. 

In different parts of the vaulted chamber 
were scattered sketches of his composition, 
carefully made from Nature, and others repre- 
senting the costumes and characteristic types 
of a distant epoch—for Bernardo had chosen 
one of the most thrilling events of Rome’s 


| grand history. 


These he enlarged and transferred on the 
gigantic canvas, carrying out their historical 
and artistic relations of motive, drawing, and 
chiaro-oscuro. 


I had frequently visited his strangely-im- 
provised studio, and watched the progress of 
the work with great interest, for I saw before 
me one of the most remarkable art-produc- 
tions of the times, one which I thought would 
establish Bernardo’s reputation as the most 
noted artist of Italy. Thus hidden from the 
obtrusive world, the young artist struggled 
onward, working day and night with little 
repose, and denying himself the recreations 
usual at his time of life, except perhaps an 
occasional stroll on the Pincio toward even- 
ing. He never but once spoke to me of 
Inez, and that was to say that he had heard 
of her mingling in the gayest society of 
Rome, and that her father was leading a very 
dissipated life. Occasionally toward sunset 
Bernardo might be seen strolling on the Pin- 
cian walk, or on the road leading to the Villa 
Borghese, to catch a glimpse of Inez, if per- 
chance she should be driving on those niuch- 
frequented roads. Sometimes he was re- 
warded for his perseverance by seeing her 
at a distance, as she and her father drove 
rapidly along, littie suspecting that Bernardo 
was but a short way off. Once, and only 
once, their eyes met, but that electric glance 
was enough to reassure Bernardo of the con- 
stancy of Inez’s affection, and with beating 
heart he told me of his happiness. 

In my frequent interviews with Bernardo 
of late I had noticed that his pale and hand- 
some face was almost always shadowed by 
thought and anxiety, inseparable from his 
earnest warfare with art difficulties ; his smile 
was always faintly saddened with some pent- 
up care, that made him if possible more in- 
teresting than before. 

It was surprising to see the effect this 
momentary glance of his heart’s divinity had 
on Bernardo. With the greatest exuberance 
of feeling and renewed energy he applied 








himself to his herculean task, and thus the 
winter went on, and spring again put forth 
its green leaves and fragrant buds, and vis- 
itors prepared as usual for their departure 
from Rome. dee % 

In the sadons of the gay and fashionable, 
and in art-circles, it was reported that a 
wonderful work of art by a young Italian 
artist would be on exhibition at the “ Baths. 
of Diocletian,” and the day designated for’ 
the exhibition was the 5th of May. 

Previous to the public exhibition of Ber« 
nardo’s cartoon he gave a private view to his 
artist friends, and among them appeared. 
Minardi, the president of St. Luke’s Acad- 
emy, Paul de la Roche, Crawford, and others 
famed in painting and sculpture. They 
were all surprised at the masterly treatment 
and mature intelligence the work displayed. 
The noble and sympathetic Minardi, when 
leaving the studio, embraced the youth, and 
told him that, if he persevered, at no dis- 
tant day Italy might boast of two Raphaels 
in power and refinement. 

No higher tribunal could the young man 
have desired to satisfy him of the eminent 
success of his first great step in art. 

On the day of the exhibition to the pub 
lic there was much curiosity expressed touch- 
ing the locality. “ The Baths of Diocletian— 
what an extraordinary place for an art ex- 
hibition!” was an oft-repeated expression, 
and at an early hour in the afternoon many 
gay equipages stood before the entrance of 
those stupendous ruins, and a throng of vis- 
itors, including many of the nobility and ar- 
istocracy of Rome. Sculptors and painters, 
friends of Bernardo, Ludwig King of Bava- 
ria, one of the warmest lovers of art in all 
Europe, and no mean artist himself, accom- 
panied by his friend Wolf, the German sculp- 
tor, were conspicuous among the famous as- 
semblage. 

As the visitors arranged themselves in 
front of the cartoon, expressions of surprise 
and admiration were depicted on their coun- 
tenances. The story, told so forcibly and 
with such pathos, riveted the attention of all, 
and held them as it were for a time spell- 
bound. I was standing in front of the pict- 
ure, being desirous of witnessing the effect 
of the cartoon upon the observers, and also 
to hear what remarks might be made favor- 
able to Bernardo’s genius. The first im- 
pression of silent wonderment wearing off, 
remarks were made sotto voce, and exclama- 
tions: “ How touchingly the dreadful tale is 
told!”—“ What dramatic concentration is 
displayed in the two important actors! It is 
almost too terribly graphic! And they say 
the artist is so young, yes, and handsome, 
too !”-—“ It is, indeed, a noble achievement, 
and promises great success in the future.”— 
“ Countess, do you see no resemblance in the 
Virginia to some one we know?” “ Yes, in- 
deed, it is very like Signorina Inez ; but I 
don’t wonder at it, for all the artists are mad 
about her beauty, and you know Madrazzo, 
her distinguished countryman, has made a 
lively portrait of her, and they say, too, that 
Gibson has consulted her face for his famous’ 
Venus.” Several others evidently discovered 
the likeness, as their eyes were directed tow- 
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ard a lady who had just entered the room 
leaning on the arm of a tall gentleman, It 
was Inez and her father. The King of Ba- 
varia praised the cartoon in no stinted terms, 
and desired that the artist, if present, might 
be presented to him. 

From a retired corner the modest, unaf- 
fected young Italian came forward, and was 
kindly greeted by the sovereign, who shook 
him cordially by the hand, and told him that 
he would watch his progress with high ex- 
pectations, 

While this scene was passing, Don Alfon- 
so was conversing with an old marquis near 
him, and did not notice that his daughter 
had become deadly pale until her agitation 
awakened him to the fact that the young 
artist before him was Bernardo. Without a 
moment's delay, he apologized to the marquis 
for leaving him so abruptly, and, casting a 
look of intense hatred at Bernardo, he took, 
or rather dragged, Inez away. 

A short time afterward the assemblage 
left, and Bernardo was alone with me. Poor 
fellow ! it seemed as if he were paralyzed, and 
it was some time before I could arouse him 
and make him feel that this should be the 
proudest moment of his life ; that fame and 
success were before him, and should stimu- 
late him to the greatest exertions ; but, alas ! 
he had already overtasked his energies, and 
disappointed hope had acted fearfully upon 
his nerves. Added to this, he had been re- 
stricted to the smallest means of support, 
bordering on absolute want, and had worked 
night and day in the cold, humid cavern, tak- 
ing little or no recreation, the current of his 
ideas ever running in one morbid groove, 
the doubt of ever meeting Inez again. 

These depressing influences and probable 
exposure to the heat of the sun at mid-day 
were too much for him, and his reason lost 
its equipoise. 

For two days he had not returned to his 
lodgings, and the padrone, who had become 
very fond of him, began to marvel at his 
absence, and at length went to his studio. 
There, in a dark angle, hidden from view be- 
hind some fagots and empty boxes, lay Ber- 
nardo, crouched upon the cold, damp floor, 
with wild and bloodshot eyes. In his frenzy, 
he had torn the cartoon into shreds, parts of 
it still hanging in tatters from the frame, and 
fragments scattered about on the ground ; 
his first and last achievement in art irrepara- 
bly ruined and he a maniac, raving in broken 
Spanish—a language he had taught himself, 
because it was Inez’s native tongue. 

To dwell longer over this distressing pict- 
ure, for me who knew and loved him, is too 
painful ; I must leave it. 

As soon as his friends heard of his sad 
condition, they hastened to do all that could 
be done for him, and sent him under humane 
charge to his Lombard home and widowed 
mother, where, shortly afterward, a consulta- 
tion was held by eminent physicians, who de- 
cided that his case was beyond the reach of 
medicine, and he was removed to an asylum 
of incurables. Gentle, gifted, and warm- 
hearted Bernardo, many a cheek has felt a 
tear at the remembrance of thy sad fate, and 
mine is scarcely dry in telling it ! 

The finale of the story is soon told: Don 





Alfonso was informed of the circumstances 
above related, and doubtless told his daugh- 
ter, for she never again was seen in public, 
while her father indulged in revelry and dis- 
sipation. Whether from remorse or a desire 
to drown his thoughts, he was apparently the 
gayest man in Rome, engaging in frivolities 
and sports unsuited to his age, and unusual 
for one habitually reserved. It was early in 
July, not long after the events recorded, that 
Don Alfonso had accompanied a party to see 
some ruins recently discovered near Ostia, 
and, returning at a late hour, he drank in the 
miasmatic poison of the Campagna, and four 
days afterward was laid out in state in the 
chapel of St. Andrea delle Fratte. 

The solemn rites of burial over, Inez ever 
after kept herself secluded, refusing to see 
any visitor for weeks. It was then known 
that she had renounced all her claims to her 
father’s estate in favor of a cousin living in 
Spain, and taken refuge in the convent be- 
low us—and this was the pale and lovely 
creature whom I saw take the veil. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Oh, set us down together in some place 
Where not a voice can break our heaven of bliss, 
Where naught but rocks and I can see her face 
Softening beneath the marvel of thy grace, 
Where not a foot our vanished steps can track— 
The golden age, the golden age come back !”” 


“ O-DAY,” says Eric, when we start 

from Flat Rock the next morning, 
“we shall cross the Blue Ridge, and go down 
to the lower world again.” 

“How do we cross?” asks Aunt Mark- 
ham. “By Hickory-Nut Gap?” 

“ Partly,” he answers. “We go through 
the Reedy Patch Gap, and come into Hick- 
ory-Nut about a third of the way down— 
high enough for the grandest scenery, how- 
ever.” ‘ 

“If you wish to appreciate the elevation 
of the country,” says Charley, “ observe that 
in approaching the Blue Ridge we shall not 
rise at all—but simply travel on a level until 
we begin to descend the mountains.” 

We accordingly observe this—which, in- 
deed, could hardly fail to be observed by any 
one who either enters or leaves the trans- 
montane region. As we bowl along the ex- 
cellent roads of Henderson, with the blue 
chain of mountains directly in our front, we 
are hardly able to realize that when evening 
comes they will be no longer in front, but 
behind us. 

The day is beautiful, an autumn crisp- 
ness in the air, an autumn glory in the 
streaming sunshine and richly-tinted foliage. 
We look wistfully at the lovely landscape as 
we travel onward. There is something of 
sadness in saying farewell to this fair land, 
in ending the pleasant Bohemian existence 
of the past two months, and turning our 





faces toward the ordinary life which awaits 


us in the world below. But we remind each 
other that all summer holidays must end, 
and that ours has been a decided success, 
It is true that we are all a half-dozen shades 
darker than when we left home, but com- 
plexions are not the only things in the world 
to be considered, and we have gained health 
and strength enough to make us regard tan 
and sunburn with philosophy. 

“How differently we should feel if we 
had gone to a fashionable watering-place !” 
says Sylvia. “What unsatisfactory sensa- 
tions of the vanitas vanitatem order one 
has at the fag end of a season of that de- 
scription! One has spent a great deal of 
money, ruined any number of dresses, danced 
one’s self thin, conceived a disgust for one’s 
fellow-creatures—and had hardly three days 
of real enjoyment to pay for it all !—while, 
in Arcadia one spends little money, needs 
few dresses, and enjoys one’s self to the top 
of one’s bent! Hereafter I shall throw my 
cap in the air and cry ‘ Vive la Nature !’” 

“Yes,” asserts Charley. ‘ No doubt you 
will—for a month. We shall see whether 
your pastoral fever lasts till next summer. I 
prophesy that it will have died into ashes be- 
fore that time.” 

“Which means, I suppose, that you are 
already anxious to leave me behind when 
you take your hunting-trip to the Balsam,” 
she retorts. “But I mean to go! I give 
you warning of that.” 

“* Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
of,’” he replies, with a smile. 

In profitable conversation like this we 
pass the time as we travel on, drawing near- 
er and nearer to the mountains, which begin 
to lose their blue tint and loom in dark, 
rugged masses before us. Presently we en- 
ter fairly among them, and Eric says, as a 
clear, rapid stream comes dashing in turbu- 
lent beauty across our path : 

“This is Reedy Patch Creek. We shall 
cross it more than a dozen times before we 
each the Broad River, to which it is 
bound.” 

“Pray tell me,” says Aunt Markham, 
“what is the origin of this name? Reedy 
Patch—how absurd !” 

“It seems so,” says Eric. “I can throw 
no light on its origin, further than that at 
some remote time there must have been a 
patch of reeds somewhere about here.” 

Like all gaps, this Reedy Patch is a nar- 
row defile, winding through the heart of the 
mountains which hem it on each side, and 
follows closely the impetuous stream already 
mentioned. The latter pours downward in 
foaming rapids and cascades, and, although 
forced once to turn a rude mill, for the re- 
mainder of its way dashes uncurbed over 
the rocks that strew its course, and crosses 
our road again and again, so that we have 
the music of its water first on one side and 
then on the other. The way is wild and 
beautiful, but the road is the worst which we 
have found in all our wanderings. Apart 
from its natural ‘disadvantages, it has been 
badly washed by the heavy August rains, and 
altogether it is so hard on the vehicles that 
John shakes his head forebodingly, and, when- 
ever we stop to water the horses, he goes 
round and shakes all the wheels. 
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“Anything wrong?” asks Eric, turning 
to watch this operation. 

“No, sir, nothing wrong yt,” answers 
John, with a strong emphasis on the last 
word. “One of these wheels is pretty weak, 
though, and I don’t think it'll go much far- 
ther.” 

“Tt will carry us down the mountain, 
won’t it?” 

“Tt may,” returns John, cautiously, “ if 
the roads git better. These is enough to 
tare a carriage to pieces.” 

“ The roads will get better when we enter 
Hickory-Nut,” says Rupert. “Don’t you 
remember how good they were as we came 
up?” 

“There’s bin some heavy freshets since 
then,” observes John, darkly. 

In consequence of the weak wheel, a 
good deal of walking is done by the occu- 
pants of the carriage, over those parts of the 
road which are particularly bad. We travel 

sat such a slow rate of progress that our pas- 
sage through the gap seems endless. As we 
advance the scene grows wilder and more 
beautiful with every step. Great mountains 
inclose us on all sides—their tall crests tow- 
ering against the blue sky, and their forest- 
clad sides burning with the gorgeous tints of 
autumn. 

Rough though the road may be, this part 
of the journey is a delight. The encircling 


hills “clasp us in their deep repose,” as they 
stand before, around, behind—the farther ones 
wearing a faint, mauve-like haze over their 
mighty shoulders. We are in the heart of 


the Blue Ridge, and its heights hem us like 
the serried ranks of an army. 

“ Mountains are beautiful when one views 
them from a distance,” says Sylvia, “ but 
they are sublime when one is among them! 
Nothing else in the world impresses one with 
such a sense of steadfast, unchangeable grand- 
eur. The sea shifts: ‘hese never do. One 
finds one’s self repeating all the time, ‘ Fixed 
as the everlasting hills.’” 

“ But they are not everlasting,” says Eric. 
“ Geology—” 

At that word Sylvia stops her ears. 

“TI don’t believe in geology,” she says. 
“T believe in common-sense and—poetry.” 

“Two rather incompatible things, are 
they not?” asks Charley. 

“We shall be at the foot of the Bald— 
the shaking Bald—this evening,” says Ru- 
pert. “I wish it would give us a few shakes.” 

“If it did you would soon become anx- 
ious to leave the neighborhood,” says Eric. 
“ The shakes of the Bald are not trifling. I 
was fortunate enough to be on the mountain 
when one of them occurred. It was the 
most severe earthquake I ever felt, accom- 
panied by a rumbling noise unlike any other 
noise that I ever heard.” 

“ Earthquakes are common in this region, 
are they not?” asks Sylvia. 

“Not exactly common, but they occur at 
intervals. The earliest Cherokee traditions 
give accounts of them, and they have often 
occurred since white men have held the coun- 
try. None, however, have been so long con- 
tinued as the shocks of the Bald—which rum- 
bled and shook with slight intermissions for 
more than a month.” 





“ Whereupon all the people who lived on 
or near the mountain forsook their business, 
and became extremely pious—until the rum- 
bling and shaking ceased,” says Charley. 
“Then they forgot their piety with as much 
celerity as they had gained it.” 

“A certain Methodist preacher is said to 
be accountable for the whole excitement,” 
says Eric. “ Being disgusted with the hard- 
heartedness of his flock, and their insensi- 
bility to all his appeals, he desired the Lord 
to make the mountain move beneath their 
feet. Shortly afterward the mountain did 
move, and a gratifying number of instan- 
taneous conversions took place.” 

We are strolling along the road while we 
talk in this manner, the carriages being some 
distance ahead, with Aunt Markham’s bon- 
net nodding to and fro, in testimony to the 
roughness of the road, over the lowered phae- 
ton top. Far above us rise the mountains, 
beside us brawls the stream, on the banks 
which inclose our way glowing leaves shine, 
the delicate fronds of ferns appear, tiny 
streams trickle, there is perpetual moisture 
and perpetual shade. 

Presently the carriage stops. Aunt Mark- 
ham turns and beckons us to draw near. 

“It strikes me that we had better take 
our luncheon,” she says. 

“Not yet,” answers Eric. “It is early, 
and we have not passed through the Reedy 
Patch. Wait till we reach the Broad ‘River, 
where we enter Hickory-Nut Gap. That 
will be a good halting-place, and there is a 
house near there where John can buy some- 
thing for the horses.” 

“Very well,” says Aunt Markham, re- 
signedly, “ but it is my opinion that we shall 
spend the day passing through Reedy Patch.” 

“T hope not,” says Eric.—‘ Now, Alice, 
you had better enter the carriage for a while.” 

I enter accordingly, and we press on more 
rapidly for the next mile or two. The de- 
scent is now very marked, and before long 
we cross Reedy Patch Creek for the last time, 
and reach the Broad River. 

Why this stream should have such a mis- 
nomer attached to it no one can say—further 
than that the early settlers of the country (in 
a spirit of irony, it is supposed) named all 
the narrow rivers they could find “ Broad.” 

“First Broad and Second Broad are be- 
low here,” says Eric. “This is properly 
Rocky Broad—and you must admit that the 
first part of the name is well bestowed.” 

“We admit that,” says Sylvia, “since 
there seem to be more rocks than water in 
thechannel. Is it so along its entire course ?” 

“It is this way until it leaves the moun- 
tains,” says Eric. “It rises in this gap, and 
not far above here Hickory-Nut Creek flows 
into it. Now we enter the grandest pass in 
the whole line of the Blue Ridge, and if you 
can restrain your anxiety for luncheon a little 
longer, mother, we can halt at a delightful 
wayside spring in the midst of the finest 
scenery.” 

“T can wait very easily,” says Aunt Mark- 
ham, who does not fancy this allusion to her 
appetite. 

So we go on, crossing the river, and keep- 
ing it on our right as we turn down Hickory- 
Nut Gap. Weare not more than three miles 





from the foot of the mountains, but along this 
three miles, as Eric has said, is some of the 
finest scenery of the magnificent pass. Much 
as we have heard of it, we are almost awe- 
struck by its grandeur. 

“ Swannanoa is nothing, zothing to this!” 
cries Sylvia, as we wind downward, pausing 
at every few steps. 

Indeed, not only Swannanoa Gap, but 
everything else that we have seen is dwarfed 
to comparative insignificance by the majes- 
tic beauty that surrounds us. What was the 
gorge of the French Broad to these mighty 
mountains which rise more than two thou- 
sand feet over our heads, and stand not more 
than a quarter of a mile apart, while far down 
in the green chasm below us the Broad Riv- 
er whirls and foams around its countless 
rocks? The day has now reached its zenith, 
and is perfect in splendor. Our road, on 
the eastern side of the gap, is well shaded, 
but the sunlight falls broadly on the mass of 
varied foliage beneath, bringing out every 
vivid color and jewel-like tint. 

Suddenly Rupert, who is riding in front, 
halts abruptly and points across the gorge. 
The next moment we see what he is indicat- 
ing. Far up, over the top of a mountain, a 
stream of flashing silver falls down the bare 
face of a rock, and is lost to sight amid the 
verdure which meets it. The sunlight strikes 
the cascade with dazzling effect, and draws 
the arc of a prismatic rainbow upward from 
its spray. 

“That water,” says Eric, “falls three 
hundred and fifty feet, and most of it is dis- 
solved into spray before it reaches the bottom 
of the rock.” 

“ How high is it above us?” asks Sylvia. 

“ About nine hundred feet. If we had 
time, you might climb up to it. I did so 
once, but found the ascent very steep. Now 
see what a superb mountain stands next! It 
is like a castle—only no castle was ever half 
so grand, And yonder is a glimpse of the 
Chimney Rock. We shall see it better as 
we get farther down.” 

We pause, enraptured and overwhelmed. 
A castle, indeed! What castle ever built by 
mortal hands would not seem a flimsy toy 
beside this immense mountain, with its sides 
of solid rock, worn smooth by the floods of 
uncounted centuries, and rising sheer and 
bare for more than a thousand feet? On one 
side of this the peculiar rocks which form 
the Chimney stand—so high and so’ appar- 
ently toppling that it seems as if the slightest 
touch would send them down the precipice 
which they overlook. 

“ Here is the spring where we stop for din- 
ner,” says Eric. “This arrangement has 
been a feature of Hickory-Nut Gap from 
time immemorial. You find these springs 
scattered all along the road to the top of the 
mountains.” 

“ How pleasant and Arcadian !” says Syl- 
via, regarding kindly the primitive arrange- 
ment of which he speaks. A small stream 
comes trickling down through mossy rocks, 
and is conducted into a miniature trough of 
bark, through which it flows, and pours from 
its mouth in a clear, inviting thread of crys- 
tal. On the outstretched bough of a tree 
near by a gourd hangs. 
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“* Drink, weary pilgrims, drink, and pray’ 
that we may some time return to this beauti- 
ful country,” says Sylvia, gayly, filling the 
gourd and offering it to the company. 

None of us refuse the pledge. Even 
Aunt Markham looks on past dangers and 
discomforts with philosophy, and declares that 
she has enjoyed the expedition very much. 

The spot selected for this last of our 
many wayside dinners is one of the loveliest 
points on the gap. The road, which is uni- 
formly excellent—in this respect a great con- 
trast to the one over Swannanoa—is here 
arched with shade through which the warm 
sunbeams quiver and dance, and fling capri- 
cious shadows on the way. A hundred feet 
below the river rushes between a world of 
picturesque foliage, the changing tints of 
which contrast strikingly with the rich green 
of the pines, as they lift their tapering crests 
in all directions. Across the narrow pass 
rises the mountain, on one side of which the 
flashing cascade falls from its birthplace 
among the clouds, and on the other the 
Chimney Rock leans into sight. Farther up 
the gorge great hills stand, which have al- 
ready drawn about them the blue robes of 
distance. 

It is no wonder that we linger, loath to go 
down to the lower country which is now so 
near. But Eric says at last that we must go 
on if we wish to see the pools. “ A visit to 
them will take us a mile or two out of our 
way,” he says, “ and the house where I mean 
to spend the night is several miles beyond 
the gap.” 

On we go, therefore, and it is but a short 
distance farther before we pass between the 
castellated heights that form the natural 
gateway of this most grand of all approaches 
to our Eden of the Sky. One last glance up 
the gorge, already draped in purple and 
azure, then a sharp turn of the road, and 
Hickory-Nut Gap is crossed and left be- 
hind us. 

It is with an absolute pang that we real- 
ize this. 

“T feel inclined to turn round and go 
back,” says Sylvia. 

“Keep heart!” says Charley, in a tone 
of consolation. “I have entered into nego- 
tiations for a tract of land in Transylvania, 
where I mean to erect a hunting-lodge, and 
where any or all of the present company will 
be welcome.” 

“Are you in earnest?” asks Eric, skep- 
tically. “I have heard nothing of such ne- 
gotiations.” 

“ Probably not,” Charley serenely answers, 
“since they were conducted while you were 
at Cesar’s Head. I have found a place that 
I think will suit me exactly.” 

“ Charley, you’re a trump!” cries Rupert, 
enthusiasticafly. “I'll spend every vacation 
with you !” 

“ And, unless you object, I'll go shares in 
the purchase,” says Eric. “I was thinking 
of such a place myself.” 

“What is to become of us, Aunt Mark- 
ham?” demands Sylvia. “We shall never 
be able to command an escort for a watering- 


“But I thought you had abjured water- 
ing-places ?” I observe. 





“ She abjured them with the saving clause, 
‘until I change my mind,’” Charley re- 
marks. 

Not far from the gap we turn to the right, 
ford the river, and follow a road which leads 
immediately along the foot of the mountains. 
On one side the latter rise, on the other lies 


| 
| 


a fertile valley. We skirt the hills, and reach | 


presently a log-cabin, with its door overrun 
with vines, and its tiny garden full of gaudy 
flowers. A man so tall that he looks alto- 
gether out of proportion with his house 
comes out and bids us “ drive straight ahead” 
if we want to find the pools. 

“ But, if we drive farther, can we find any 
place to turn?” Eric asks—a very important 
question, since the road is of the narrowest 
possible description. 

“ Oh, yes, plenty of places,” is the reas- 
suring reply ; so, despite a remonstrance from 
John, who would prefer to halt where he is, 
we drive on through some bars which Harri- 
son has meanwhile let down. 

“ I wonder whar them places for turning 
is, Mass Eric?” says John, presently, as we 
jolt along a rough road with a mountain on 
one side and a steep declivity on the other. 

“Not far ahead, I think,” replies Eric. 
“ Here's the stream—now you can turn.” 

“ Let me out first,” cries Aunt Markham, 
who has an aversion to narrow turns. 

We all alight, and follow Eric up a hill- 
side-path by the side of the stream, which is 
a well-sized creek of crystal clearness, A 
more charming glen than the one in which 
we find ourselves it would be impossible to 
imagine. On each side the mountains rise 
from the bed of the stream, while between 
these walls of green the water rushes down- 
ward in a succession of cascades, falling final- 
ly into three circular pools, the sides of which 
are worn to the smoothness of the most care- 
fully-polished stone. 

“That water must surely have a rotary 
motion,” I say, “to have chiseled out such 
perfect wells.” 


| 





to the pools, and obtain a partial view of a 
higher and less accessible fall. Just here an 
enormous tree has been cut down, and forms 
a bridge across the stream. [n the centre, 
immediately under the bridge, is a point of 
rock that the current does not cover, and to 
this Charley springs. 

“ There is a capital view of the upper fall 
from here,” he says ; “ the only good view to 
be had.—Sylvia, do you think you could 
reach here ?” 

No! Sylvia essays to do so, and finds 
that she cannot, the intervening water being 
too wide and too deep. 

“ But I can come that far on the tree,” 
she says, turning to climb the bank. 

“Tf you do, you will surely fall!” Aunt 
Markham and I remonstrate. 

“No, you won’t, Sylvia!” cries Rupert, 
who has crossed. “It is very good walking 
if your head don’t swim.” 

“My head never swims,” asserts Sylvia, 
confidently. 

She advances out on the trunk as she 
speaks. It is certainly wide enough to afford 
good footing, but the farther end does not 
rest very firmly against the opposite bank, 
and the consequence is that it shakes as she 
walks. This, added to the fact of her eleva- 
tion (six feet, at least) above the stream, with 
a sweeping fall on each side, and swift-rush- 
ing water underneath, makes her, as she af- 
terward confesses, suddenly and unaccount- 
ably giddy. She stops, and Charley, seeing 
her change of color, springs into the water 
above which she has paused, and seizes the 
only thing within his reach—one of her feet! 

“Sit down!” he says, imperatively. 
“ You'll fall if you don’t !” 

She obeys instantly, dropping down on 
the log with a slight gasp. 

“ [—don’t know what makes me so silly !” 
she says. “ And ow am I to get back?” 

“Easily enough,” he answers. “ Bend 
down and put your hands on my shoulders— 


| that is it!” 


“Certainly it has a rotary motion,” an- | 


swers Eric. “ Throw a bough in, and you 
will see it drawn under, disappear for some 


time, and finally reappear on the opposite | 


side of the pool, from which it will gradually 
drift into the current.” 

“ The people here call that largest pool, 
next the bank over yonder, bottomless,” says 
Charley. 

“Stuff!” says Eric. “But it is really 
forty or fifty feet deep by actual measure- 
ment.” 

“Not a nice place to go down in,” says 
Sylvia, with a slight shudder. 
lovely !” 

Certainly the whole scene is lovely be- 
yond all terms of praise or description. Lim- 
pid water, gray rocks, semi-tropical foliage— 
who can tire of these things in ever varied 
and picturesque combination ? 

“ What a place for a painter!” says Syl- 
via ; “ better than many wilder ones which 
we have seen. The Saluda Gorge, for in- 
stance, is far grander, but this is full of the 
most romantic beauty.” 

“Come higher,” says Charley, “and you 
will have a view of the upper falls.” 

We go above the cascade, which pours in- 


“Yet how | 


As soon as she bends within his reach he 
lifts her, staggering back a little under her 
weight—for it is only in novels that muscular 
heroes can bear substantial heroines as if 
they were feathers—but carries her safely 


| through the water to the dry rock. There 





} 
} 


he deposits her, with a laugh. 

“Set that against the Bridal-Veil Fall !” 
he says. 

Sylvia on her part lifts her hand at once 
to her head. 

“ My hat!” she says. “ I’ve lost it!” 

“ Yonder it goes !” cries Rupert, with un- 
feeling gayety. “Sailing down-stream as 
fast as it can to the pools.” 

We all turn just in time to see the hat 
whirled over the ledge of rock, and, after 
bobbing about for a minute or two in the 


| largest pool, finally disappear. 





“Qh, I am so sorry! "says Sylvia. “I 
have worn that hat all over the mountains, 
and I wanted to take it home. How pro- 
voking to think of losing it here, on ¢his side 
of the Blue Ridge!” 

“ Wait a bit,” says Charley ; “ you shall 
have it yet!” 

He springs up the bank, darts lightly 
over the fallen tree, and we watch him mak- 
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ing his way through the dense undergrowth 
which lines the opposite bank until he reach- 
es the pool. There he provides himself with 
a long, crooked stick and waits. 

“ Now,” says Eric, “ when that hat reap- 
pears he is going to fish for it, and ten to one 
he’ll tumble into the pool himself.” 

“Oh, he must not do that !” cries Sylvia, 
alarmed. “ The hat is not worth any risk— 
in fact, I don’t care about it at all. Of course, 
it is utterly ruined. Charley!” (elevating 
her voice), “O Charley ! A/ease come away ! 
Let the hat alone !” 

But Charley is obstinate. He means to 
capture that hat, and, when it reappears a 
minute later, he at once begins to chase it 
with his stick. Sylvia watches him in great 
anxiety, as, with one arm around a tree to 
steady himself, he leans far over the pool and 
fishes indefatigably. 

“T know he will fall!” she says. “It is 
exactly the way he did at Lover's Retreat.” 

“ Don’t distress yourself,” says Eric. “If 
he falls, I will go down and fish for Aim.” 

“ He’s got it on the stick,” says Rupert. 
“ Now he’s drawn it out. Look, Sylvia!” 

Sylvia is looking. Charley waves the hat 
triumphantly, then turns and makes his way 
up the bank, crosses the tree, and displays 
the dripping prize to its owner. Luckily, it 
is merely a felt hat, with no other trimming 
than a band of ribbon. Therefore, when dry, 
it will not be much the worse for its wetting, 
and its owner regards it with pride and com- 
placency. 

“It has been down to the bottom of the 
bottomless pool!” she says. ‘“‘ What an ad- 
venture for it—and what a souvenir for me! 
Thank you, Charley, for restoring it to me— 
but what if you had fallen in yourself?” 

“ Should you have cared ?” asks Charley. 
“By the law of reprisal, I ought to have a 
ducking to pay for yours at the Bridal—” 

“ Why do you harp on that?” she inter- 
rupts, impatiently. “It was not your fault 
—I said that at the time.” 

“Tt was my fault for trying to force an 
answer which you did not care to give,” says 
Charley, “‘and you served me exactly right 
when you gave it as you did.” fem. - These 
two are on the rocks by the fallen tree alone ; 
the others have gone down to the pools, and 
only I—who lingered on the hillside to gath- 
er some ferns—overhear this conversation. 

“You shall not blame yourself even for 
that,” says Sylvia. “I deserved all I got for 
being so—so contrary and provoking. A 
woman might at least have the grace to tell 
the truth when she is asked for it.” 

“She may be tender-hearted about tell- 
ing it, if it should chance to be an unpleas- 
ant truth,” says Charley. “Yet it is best to 
give a victim the coup de grace—as you gave 
it to me.” 

“T think you are very unkind to attach 


importance to any pettish speech I may have | 
made at sucha time as that,” she answers, | 


stooping to gather a flower from a crevice of 
the rock. 

“What!” says Charley. “Not attach 
importance to such a forcible, downright 
‘No?’ By Jove! it would be an odd fellow 
who didn’t /” 

Silence follows this. 





Sylvia has gone as | 


far as she can go—has said all that a woman 
can say. She ends the pause by rising and 
extending her hand for the hat which he 
is still carrying. 

“If you wish to abide by it I am quite 
willing for you to do so,” she says, with the 
coldness of pride in her voice. 

“ If I wish to abide by it !” repeats Char- 
ley, taking the hand, while the hat drops un- 
heeded, and narrowly escapes floating off 
down-stream again. “ Do you think it likely 
I wish to do so—after all these years? Syl- 
via, you know that I love you—that I shall 
love you till I die—but if you are only draw- 
ing me back for your amusement, for God’s 
sake, let me abide by that ‘No!’” 

The earnestness of this appeal—earnest- 
ness so unlike Charley that it startled even 
me among the ferns—touches Sylvia. She 
extends her other hand—the soft, gray eyes 
look at him beseechingly. 

“Don’t talk like that, Charley!” she says. 
“You make me sorrier than ever that I ut- 
tered that foolish word. I never meant it. 
How could I mean it when I love you with 
all my heart? Is that enough?” 

Enough! One might have been pardoned 
for thinking so who saw him take her into 
his arms, and then—ashamed of playing the 
spy—I go down the hillside and leave them 
together. 

“Look back!” says Eric, an hour later. 
“ The Blue Ridge is behind you.” 

We turn with one accord and look back 
as he directs. The grand, dark-blue heights 
stand behind us, fold upon fold, peak over- 
looking peak, knob rising beyond knob, the 
great crest of the famous Bald in the distance, 
Harris’s Pinnacle near at hand, towering 
needle-like in its eminence. And behind 
these splendid masses the sun is sinking in 
clouds of ruby and gold, while the tender 
young moon gazes down from the fleecy sap- 
phire of the upper heaven. 

And so we bid farewell to the Land of the 
Sky. 

THE END. 





SUNDAY IN THE CITY; 
AND SOME OTHER MATTERS, 
“ DO detest your Sundays in the city,” 


said Orestes, who had just come in 
from the country with a severe cold and an 


| intermittent chill, and was less amiable, even, 


than usual. 
“T cannot imagine why you do so,” said 
I, “for I think there is nothing more re- 


| markable than the aspect of New York on a 


Sunday. In the first place, the very respect- 


| so cosmopolitan is a great compliment to 
| our Anglo-Saxon precedence of idea. 


No 
people on the continent keep the Sabbath as 
we do.” 

“Now, don’t go and make that common 
mistake : ‘ Sabbath’ is a Jewish word, and 
we don't keep ?¢ at all.” 


“ Very well, then, there is no necessity of | 


being snappish ; we are not having a re/i- 


gious discussion (when all people lose their 


3 
tempers). Sunday,if you please. The Zxg- 





| drunken, savage beggars. 


| ful observance of the day in a city which is | 


lish Sunday is peculiar to England and 
America. Therefore, as New York is the 
third-largest German city in the world, and 
a very large Catholic city as well, it is curi- 
ous to see all bending to our Protestant 
ideas !” 

“You have made two or three mistakes 
in that last sentence ; still, as it approximates 
more nearly to the truth than your state- 
ments generally, I will condescend to admit 
that there is an external decency in the way 
Sunday is kept in New York.” 

“O Orestes! do take some quinine, the 
malaria of the marshes is in your brain, 
External decency ! is that all you have to say 
of a city whose Five Points, even, or the 
place where the Five Points was, is quiet on 
a Sunday ; and whose churches are full, and 
whose Fifth Avenue presents such a proces- 
sion of well-dressed, happy, and well-be- 
haved people, going and coming from 
church ?” 

“Yes, a procession of dry-goods, preten- 
sion, and frivolity ; and within the churches 
candlesticks and canticles, morphine velvets 
in the pulpit and sleepy millionaires in the 
pews. Do you call that religion? I don’t.” 

“No; that would not be my exact defi- 
nition of the precious word religion, but I 
take issue as to the fact : a city, like an indi- 
vidual, has a complexion, and that complex- 
ion tells, by its clearness and color, of the 
health of the city or the individual. Now, it 
takes many happy homes, many virtuous 
lives, to send out that long and handsome 
five miles of human beings on a Sunday.” 

“Yes; we keep, however, a few tenement- 
houses in the rear, where we have some 
agreeable wife-murders going on, and chil- 
dren-beatings, and little Leos being exer- 
cised for the trapeze, and a boy or two stab- 
bing their fathers or mothers, or some such 
little episode, as a background to your five 
miles of beauty and broadcloth.” 

“Of course, we are all Canutes rebuking 
the sea for sending in its waves. We can- 
not control poverty and crime; but is it 
not an argument on my side, that with the 
necessary amount of evil which a million 
of people, more or less, must generate, such 
a Sunday is possible in New York? I 
remember, for instance, a Sunday in Glas- 
gow, in pious, Presbyterian Scotland, and 
every street, every handsome residence, ev- 
ery portico, was haunted by half-naked, 
I attempted to 
go up some steps leading to almost a pala- 
tial house, and I displaced such a set of 
needy wretches as one never sees in New 
York, and they roamed up and down the 
middle of the streets like the Communists in 
Paris. The wealthy and well-dressed citi- 
zens walked to church without minding it. 


| You know that mendicancy is kept out of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the parks and best streets of London, but 
you have but to turn a corner in that great 
beehive, and what gin-lanes and beer-streets 
you come across !” 

“Yes, we cover up our misery and crime ; 
and of course we have not so much hunger 
and desperate want as they have in the Old 
World, but we have enough to make that 


| sleek outside which we present on a Sunday, 


but as the skin of the leopard, beautiful and 
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very smooth to the touch. What does it 
cover?” 

“ What would you have us do?” 

“T would have you spend Sunday by put- 
ting on a plain gown, and going to the tene- 
ment-houses, finding out the sick child, the ov- 
erworked woman, the desperate man ; [ would 
have you carry practical help to such, and, so 
far as in you lies, teaching them to be better 
people. That would be following a divine 
example. Christ healed on the seventh day. 
The early Christians did not sit on their 
cushioned seats to hear the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, with his platitudes about virtue. 
They went out into the highways and by- 
ways.” 

“Yes, Orestes, we are far enough from 
them ; but have you ever thought that the 
sorrow and struggle of life are not all with the 
very poor? Have you never thought what 
the sober Sunday rest, and the pew full of be- 
loved faces, are to the overworked, tired man 
of affairs, who sits there an hour and a half, 
perhaps, to garner a little the seed he has 
been sowing all his life? That is one of the 
quiet satisfactions of his week of toil and 
disappointment, the hour when he retires 
to God to pour out his own thankfulness, or 
to seek the support he needs. Then, the 
woman! with her emotional nature, her life 
of temptation, her desire to be pure and 
good—think of the thousand voices which, 
taking on all the music of the spheres, are 
constantly calling to her to be otherwise! 
She has had a hard fight with the ‘ world, 
the flesh, and the devil,’ through the week: 
do let her kneel in the quiet corner of her 
pew and hope, as she prays, that she has con- 
quered,.” 

“ But she hasn’t—she will go out and be 
just as vain, frivolous, and silly, just as nar- 
row, unforgiving, and mean, toward her own 
sex, on Monday as she was on Saturday.” 

“O Orestes! how dare you? You shall 
not attack that hour of prayer ; that is sacred 
—even from you !” 

“Well, I will not ; women are fanatics 
about love and religion, you must let them 
alone—there.” 

“Yes, indeed you must. But you may 
remember that good women, and, alas ! some 
who are not so good, do a great deal of this 
tenement-house visiting during the week, 
and that the efforts to reach the virtuous poor 
are unceasing, and that the vicious poor have 
their friends and helpers.” 

“Yes ! another imperfect and absurd form 
of salving over the conscience. If charity 
took a little more thought, charity would be 
a little more kind. How much of the mon- 
ey given and work done in New York in the 
name of charity goes to the proper person?” 

“T don’t know. 

* I sang a song into the air: 

Tt flew and it flew, I knew not where ; 


For who hath sight so swift and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


* I shot an arrow into the air: 
It flew and it flew, I knew not where: 
Who hath such strong and eagle sight 
That he can follow the arrow’s flight ? 


* Long after this, in the heart of an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke, 
And the song I found, from beginning to end, 
Garnered safe in the heart of a friend.’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ could not have taken hold with a more vig- | 
orous grasp of the weakness of human na- | 
| ture than did this earnest man.” 





In that spirit, and in that alone, do I do 
my charities; I do not know where they 
go, how much they do, how much they leave 
undone; I only say J will do all 7 can do, 
and that must be my quota.” 

“ Yes, and I assure you your ignorant and 
indiscriminate giving has injured the poor 
in this city more than they have been helped 
by it. I would, I think, try for one winter 
to shut up all the pocket-books and all the 
churches, and let us see if we could not de- 
vise a more successful and more practical 
way of helping the poor, and of performing 
our religious duties.” 

“ Yes, Orestes, that would be very wise, 
good, and successful. Do you remember 
Campbell’s fine regret that Shakespeare ‘ did 
not turn his mighty genius to poetical account 
for that event in King John’s reign, the su- 
perstitious desolation of the English mind, 
which immediately followed the papal ex- 
communication that was issued from Rome 
against England and her king? The shut- 
ting up of the churches, the nation’s sudden 
deprivation of all the exterior exercise of its 
religion, the altars despoiled of their orna- 
ments, the cessation of Sabbath-bells, and 
the celebration of mass with doors shut 
against the laity—all these circumstances 
have been wrought up by Hume into an his- 
toric picture which is worthy of Livy ; and 
what would they not have been as materials 
for a poetical picture, in the hands of Shake- 
speare?’ Now, imagine New York ina simi- 
lar state of desolation, without her church- 
going bells.” 

“T hate bells,” said Orestes ; “they are 
always discordant and sullen in this country. 
The only bells I ever liked were those which 
had silver in them, down on the Spanish 
Main, where the really religious and ignorant 
peasantry threw in their money to help make 
the bell. There was something in the self- 
sacrifice of the act which gave the Fell a 
music beyond brass.” 

“You seem to think that people are re- 
ligious only so far as they are ignorant, Ores- 
tes. I wish you had heard as I did, two 
years ago, certain Lenten lectures by Rev. 
Dr. Dix, on the seven capital sins ; they 
were as full of the vital meat of Christian 
fervor as they were of learning and reading 
and culture. Being on a Friday evening, he 
permitted himself more discursiveness into 
the fields of literature than he would have 
done on a Sunday, and even sometimes, al- 
though the most reverent of men, brought a 
sober smile to our lips. I remember a pict- 
ure of the Stock Exchange, which came in 
under the head of covetousness, which was 
boldly funny ; and his sketch of the folly of 
envy as the only deadly sin which brought 
us no satisfaction, not even the base pleasure 
of gluttony, but which was all misery, was 
masterly. Then when he got to the ‘ mys- 

tical number seven,’ how he reveled—as a 
scholar might—in all the lore of the middle 


“Well, if you will feed me on such meat 
as that, I will go to church.” 

“ The dish is prepared for you ; you have 
only to go to old Trinity, whose chimes are 
ringing at this moment, to shame you for 
your attack on bells. There, too, you hear 
what I love, England’s cathedral service and 
a boy-choir ; or you can go to hear Dr. Hall, 
most biblical of men. If you wish to hear 
the Bible brought in, expounded, quoted, 
handled, in the most splendid manner, go to 
hear this earnest and eloquent preacher.” 

“ But you are undermining my orthodoxy. 
Do you expect me to fly from High Church 
to Presbyterianism, in this world of creeds?” 

“T think it will do you no hurt, Orestes, 
to go to all and every great church in New 
York, to hear the men who are saying great 
things in all of them. Go to hear Dr. Wash- 
burn, whom they call ‘ of the Broad Church.’ 
He will give you a good scolding, which you 
very much deserve for your particular sin , 
or he will launch into a splendid history of 
all religions ; or, if he is in the mood, he will 
treat of the trenchant questions of the day, 
in a style at once manly, convincing, and 
grand. It is a mind of tremendous courage, 
a soldier's heart. He is like Paul in the 
arena, buckling on his armor, ready and anx- 
ious for the fight. His foes are Humbug, 
Hypocrisy, the favorite hidden sin, the craf- 
tiness of self-deception, the pretensions of 
narrow minds ; against these false knights he 
rides perpetual tilts, and always unhorses his 
adversary. It is a curious mind for one bred 
in an age of compromise, but as healthy as 
that north wind which Kingsley.so splendid- 
ly poetizes.” 

“T am afraid I should get blown over in 
so much wind, and chilled through” 

“No, you would admire him and be 
ashamed of yourself, which I take it is a 
very healthy and unusual frame of mind ; 
you would be ashamed of your want of cour- 
age and your own tolerance of shams.” 

“Yes, I am very fond of shams, as you 
know, but I am not achurchman. I freely 
confess I want to go and hear some man 
preach without book ; one who is doing good 
work in that way, besides Dr. Hall.” 

“ If you want to hear eloquence, and ‘ pure 
English undefiled,’ if you want to see a man 
who carries his whole church on his single 
voice, nay, who may be said to hold up the 
cause of liberal Christianity, alone, in New 
York, and who receives the respect of all 
other men as well, go and hear Dr. Bellows. 
Somebody once called him a poet in a pulpit. 
Perhaps it was not so bad a description.” 

“T see! Isee! crazy about the preachers. 


* The black coat, and the red, 
Turn a poor woman’s head.’ 


Have you not some favorite soldiers, of whom 
you would now like to speak?” 

“Yes, Orestes, I would like to talk for- 
ever of these brave soldiers of the cross, these 





ages, and took from the monks all their 


learning, without their superstition and fa- | 
I thought then that learning did | 


naticism ! 
not injure religion, for John Wesley himself 


modern Knights-Templars, who are working 
in many New York churches, and helping to 
make Sunday what it is, every patient assist- 
ant, every unknown faithful rector, pastor, 
minister, what you will. I would like to hum- 
bly praise the rector of that ‘little church 


| round the corner’—whose name, given in 
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derision, has become an illuminated motto— 
meaning charity, meaning love, meaning the 
Saviour’s own dear words, ‘If ye have done 
it to the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me.’ I love every church that is liberal, help- 
ful, patient, true ; I am afraid I do not care 
for its highness, or its lowness ; its breadth I 
do care for, I want it broad enough for all 
mankind.” 

“Yes, and you are just coming back to 
my position. There zs no such church, and 
the more you lap yourself in such delusions 
the worse for you.” 

“T do not agree ; I think there are worse 
things than ‘lapping one’s self in some delu- 
sions ’—not that I grant you a single inch, 
for I do not ; but still, if I did, I would rather 
be somewhat deluded in my church than not 
to have one.” 

“ There seems to be trouble enough in 
some churches and their members.” 

“Yes, but you must count up the com- 
fort, the peace, and the serenity of a thousand 
churches, not the disturbances of one.” 

“Another thing I hate about modern 
church affectations is the profusion of flow- 
ers at weddings and at funerals. If, as of 
yore, we could go out into the fields and 
pluck them, it would be one thing; but to 
order them at the florists, at so much a violet, 
seems to be but another form of ostentation.” 

“No, I do not agree with you. Flowers 
have become the currency of courtesy ; we pay 
in green leaves, instead of greenbacks, those 
attentions which we find it hard to express 
otherwise. If we could go out into the fields 
and gather garlands, it would be much more 
agreeable as an expression of feeling, but, as 
we cannot, why not allow us to buy flowers, 
which are things that no traffic can defile, 
no sordid associations can corrupt?” 

“ But still we can make a beautiful idea 
poor and common, by running it into the 
ground,” said Orestes. 

“Yes, the trail of the serpent is over them 
all, but I think we might better have too 
many flowers than too few. You see you are 
fighting always with that necessary imperfec- 
tion of human nature which dwarfs all our 
attempts at perfection. Emerson says: ‘ Na- 
ture is what you may do; there is much you 
may not. We have two things, the circum- 
stance and the life ; once we thought positive 
power was all, now we learn that negative 
power, or circumstance, is half,’ and I say, 
more than half. It is astonishing to have to 
confess to ourselves, as we go on in life, how 
little we govern our own lives, and how little 
we do what we want to. I knew a young 
girl of excellent family, who had a very de- 
cided bent for painting ; she did not care for 
society, but liked to spend her time in a stu- 
dio. She had a worldly-minded mother who 
considered everything but the German cotil- 
lon bosh ; that her beautiful daughter should 
put on a checked apron with sleeves, and 
work away at her dirty oil-paints, was to her 
inexpressibly dreadful, so she banished the 
easel and the brushes, and dressed up her 
unwilling Angelica Kaufmann in the panoply 
of fashion, She married her to a man she 
did not love, and made her a successful fail- 
ure. The poor girl died last year, and the 
last thing she said was, ‘ Give me my palette 





and brushes.’ She was going to a world where 
she could do what she wanted todo. There 
is inexpressible cruelty in that sort of repres- 
sion ; it comes to the very rich as to the very 
poor ; we are all enslaved by our social posi- 
tion, our friends, relatives, and their preju- 
dices.” 

“ Yes, and our mothers-in-law,” said Ores- 


| tes, who has none. 


“ Then I think it very curious that we are 
obliged always to associate with the people 
we don’t like, and seldom see the people 
whose voices, manners, and ideas, would give 
us pleasure.” 

“That I consider necessary discipline,” 
said Orestes, who always enjoys the disagree- 
able. “ Boys at college should study what 
they don’t like, and women should talk to 
people who don’t please them. I always go 
where I am sure to have a stupid time ; I feel 
as if I were baffling destiny, which would be 
sure to send me there if I did not want to go 
there myself.” 

“ Well, ‘we have a right to our eye-beams.’ 
We can look at what we want to see, I sup- 
pose, but the limitations of destiny are very 
provoking. I knew a very bright, clever 
woman once, who wanted to write a book, 
and publish it; her husband’s mother would 
not let her; she said she considered it a dis- 
grace to publish a book: so, as it made a fam- 
ily disturbance, the authoress put it away in 
a drawer. She died a few years after this, 
and her young husband, in an agony of grief 
and repentance, published her book, as a tardy 
apology to her. It had a great success, and 
the older lady sat up and received congratu- 
lations upon it. ‘I always knew Cecilia had 
talent,’ said she, ‘but I am glad she is not 
here to be hurt by all this laudation. So the 
mother-in-law got all the glory.” 

“ But I suppose there were limitations to 
the mother-in-law, were there not? Where 
did the shoe pinch in her case? You must 
remember the old Norse legend of the Ring 
of Fate, ‘ neither brandy, nor nectar, nor sul- 
phuric ether, nor hell-fire, nor ichor, nor 
poetry, nor genius, can get rid of this limp 
band ;’ the mother-in-law had had er baffled 
destiny as well, you may be sure.” 

“No; I believe that there is a special 
set of favored beings on this globe, and that 
she was one of them. Narrow-minded, ig- 
norant, and conceited people are very happy 
and well-cared for. Who is it who wisely 
says, ‘Selfishness and crass indifference to 
all around us are very great forces in the 
world?’ They make people very powerful. 
Madame de Staél said, if she could come 
into the world again, it should be as a beau- 
tiful fool; and there is no doubt that it 
is for a few years woman’s best ré/e. The 
moment we open the door of the finer forces, 
the moment we become geniuses, thinkers, 
seekers after truth, and doers of good, we 
open the door to a fine unhappiness, a noble 
sorrow, a blessed and ever-recurring self-im- 
molation.” 

“Well, I do not meet many of these 
blessed and unselfish beings. I meet people 
generally who are attending to their own af- 
fairs, and getting a good deal of selfish sat- 
isfaction out of them—particularly women. 
Men have to work or starve ; therefore, if I 


| pity anybody, it is the man chained to the 
oar, and obliged to go every day to an un- 
congenial occupation !” 

“ Ah! but you men have the power of se- 
lection. You can choose your oar, and in 
what boat you shall row. We women have 
no such choice. We have to row in the boat 
which is chosen for us, and with the crew 
which somebody else selects. We can only 
make ourselves useful in a crippled manner, 
and drop a tear—sometimes a scalding one— 
on the hand which is lame with pulling at 
the oar, which is neither bringing us to the 
Fortunate Islands nor the Cape of Good 
Hope, but is with all our best endeavor but 
carrying us farther and farther from the ha. 
ven where we would be.” 

“Yes,” said Orestes, “the hopelessness 
of well-directed efforts, the way we pull our- 
selves into the wrong harbor, is the saddest 
of all the problems given to us to solve ; but 
I am making you as great a grumbler as my- 
self! Now, I don’t want to do that, because 
I am always amused at a certain hopeful- 
ness, a certain fatuity, in your mind, which is 
the result of feminine ignorance, of course ; 
but still I condescend to be pleased with it.” 

“Thank you; you are always so pleas- 
ant! You see you are a part of Fate to me 
with your grumblings—you are one of my 
discouragements. It seems as hopeless to 
contend with you as with that devil-fish of 
Victor Hugo’s. You are so large, impalpa- 
ble, jumpy, with nothing definite about you 
but your vindictiveness. You are abstract 
opposition, and I am only the poor sailor who 
contends with you.” 

“You want me to remember,” said Ores- 
tes, who was extremely pleased with this 
comparison, “that the poor sailor finally 
killed the fish ; but I don’t believe he did. 
I think that that was a fiction of Victor 
Hugo's.” 

“No; I believe the sailor did kill the 
devil-fish, and the name of that sailor was 
Will. If we only had wi/// Voltaire says 
that the trouble with all respectable people 
is that they are cowards. Are we not all 
cowards, servile for want of a will? If we 
had the will to make society subservient to 
us, should we not make it agreeable? Every 
one in this country, as soon as he has con- 
quered Fortune, which is the amusement 
here, finds respectable society very stupid, 
and goes to Europe. Now, why should we 
not have the courage and the will to make 
society what it is in Europe, and thus kill the 
fiend ennui? Lemon-juice cures the scurvy, 
and good drainage cures typhus, or prevents 
it ; but what antidote have we to that enor- 
mous fear which paralyzes our best society, 
that want of self-respect which makes one 
timorous as to whom ‘one should know,’ 
whereas the kings and queens of real soci- 
ety have only to issue their mandates, and 
know whom they will? It is the host who 
makes the party, not the guests. Does Vic- 
toria know or ask who kisses her royal hand 
at a drawing-room ?” 





“Oh, you cannot be liberal-minded in a 
republic. If you take away from Miss 
Brown the shoemaker’s daughter the right 
to look down on Miss Smith the candlestick- 
maker’s daughter, you take away the dearest 
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privilege of society. We must all worship | 
some wooden doll we call exclusiveness, or | 
we should be nowhere.” 

“ T do wish I knew what particular wood- 
en doll you worship, Orestes.” 

“ Yes, I have often thought I should like 
to see her myself. She has no more definite 
shape or description to me than your devil- 
fish has to you. I think, however, I shall | 
call her Sincerity, whatever that may mean.” | 

“ You know very well what you don’t be- | 
lieve, and what you do not approve of, isn’t 
that so, Orestes? But the positive good 
which you would worship evades you.” 

“Yes, there was a gentleman named 
Jeremiah once who was in my predicament. 
I have always sympathized with him.” 

“ He wrote very beautiful poetry.” 

“ There he had the advantage of me,” re- 
plied Orestes. 


M. E. W. S. 





A FIGURE IN THE BACK- 
GROUND. 





1. 
AM jealous of that breast whereon thy head 
lies— 
Of this other that hath found thee pleasant to 
her eyes— 
Of this other that hath stripped thee of thine old 
disguise. 


Il. 
Art thou indeed her darling ? 
mine ? 
Must I, the latest comer, all claim resign ? 
Well, thou’rt right to kiss the hand that hath 
made thee fine ! 


Hers, and not 


Ill. 
Yet, I would have done for thee more than she 


can do. 

1 would have been true to thee more than she is 
true. 

But thou likest a little from the many, more 
than much from the few ! 


IV. 
Stay thou with the wanton who will drain thy 
life— 
Whose love will be to thee worse than any 
knife. 
I will not rival her : I scorn the strife ! 


Vv. 
I will not court thee now. I was born proud. 
I will not follow tothe shrine where kneel the 
crowd. 
My speech is low, and thou hast chosen its 
praises loud. 


| such superb style. 


vi. 
There will come a day when thou canst not lift 


the head. 
Then she will drop thee from her arms, cold, 


And, going away swiftly, think no more of all 
she hath said. 
vil. 
Then I will come to find thee—I, who live deso- 
late. 
Till then I will not claim thee: I will sit afar 
and wait. 


But thou wilt be mine at last, though late—so | 


late! 


Howarp GLYNDON. 





| of the so-called modern degenerate drama. 
We had ample opportunity to measure what 
we hear commonly designated as the low char- 
acter of thé dramatic taste of the day. The 
play was a mere trifle on the boards of Wal- 


| very matter-of-coyrse. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 





HE other night we were among a gather- | 
ing of people subjected to the influences | 


lack’s Theatre, its title being “ Married in 
Haste.” As it is the production of a very 





popular dramatic writer, whose plays are 
among the new features of every London 
season, we may accept it as a fair and ade- 
quate representation of the sort of thing the 
playwrights of the day concoct and the thea- 
tre-goers of the day applaud. 

The story of the play is very slight. It 
is simply that of a young artist, who, be- 
ing in love, marries before his reputation in 
his profession gives him the means of sup- 


| port, and out of this situation come sorrows 


and troubles. It is in its incidents nothing 
more than what occurs with many people 


every day; anybody might go among our | 


young artists who are still struggling for suc- 
cess and find plenty of just as good material 
for a play or a novel, In old times, when a 
writer constructed a play, he did not trouble 


himself about the ordinary facts within his 


reach ; he employed invention ; he thought | 
out romantic and strange adventures; he 


beat his brains for eccentric characters ; he 
built up superb and telling situations, either 
of heroics or fun ; he made everybody talk 
in a fine and swelling fashion ; he introduced 


| a villain as a contrast for his hero’s virtue 
J 


and a comic fool to make antics for the delec- 
tation of the pit. He knew how to write a 
play that took hold of the people. He showed 
up the baffled seducer in his true light. He 
pictured the persecuted virgin in all the fas- 
cinations of white muslin, cambric handker- 
chief, and back-hair in ringlets. This new 
comedy, on the other hand, we found to be 
The lovers were not 
a bit more ecstatic and devoted to each other 
than lovers are in a Fifth Avenue parlor. The 
wife in all her wretchedness did not “take the 
stage ” once, as our old actors used to do in 
She did not let down her 
back-hair ; she did not utter any of those 


| magnificent sentiments that in former times 
would have brought down the house in thun- 

still, and dead, 
} 

| 

| 

| 


ders of applause. She only dressed, looked, 
and talked, just as any ordinary woman in 
| her place would have done. And then no 
comic fellow kept us in a roar of laughter by 
his queer dress, his funny sayings, his broad 
jests, which we men could smack our lips 


over, even if they did bring the blush to the 


cheeks of the ladies. Somehow nobody act- 


| ed. 





The gentleman who played the part of 


the artist might have done for a landscape- 
painter or something of the kind, but really 
he was not at all like an actor. 


When, for 


instance, he discovered the gentleman he was 


| talking with at the inn was his uncle, he did 


not jump up and upset his chair as the old- 
style fellows would have done ; he only looked 
a little surprised. When he found that his 
wife was leaving him to return to her father, 
he did not show the least talent for strong 
tragedy-acting. He was just as quiet then 
as at any other time. He simply sat down, 
looking greatly distressed. One of the old 
fellows would have got three rounds out of 
this situation. In truth, the whole play was 
ridiculously simple and matter-of-fact. Some 
people call this sort of thing realistic ; some 
think that it possesses a great charm, because 
courage, love, sorrow, devotion, friendship, 
each is suggested rather than boldly played 
out ; but everybody who knows what the fine 
old comedy was, everybody who recollects the 
way each actor made the most of what he 
had to do on the old stage, is scarcely likely 
to tolerate this modern degenerate manner 
of being subtile, delicate, suggestive, express- 
ing much by what is unexpressed, and all 
that sort of thing. Of course, all those peo- 
ple who complain of the false picture of life 
which the old stage gave ; of its extravagant 


| incidents and overwrought emotions ; of its 


broad jests and unsavory plots ; of the gla- 


| mour of its wit and the pomp of its senti- 
| ment—like fresh, simple, truthful plays such 


as “ Married in Haste,” in which the art of 
being natural and the art of throwing a charm 
around little things are their principal claims 
for consideration. But those of us who have 
heard all our lives about the palmy days of 
the drama and about the degeneracy of the 
modern stage ; who have read what critics 
who know just as little as we do about the 
subject have said about it ; who have heard a 
great deal uttered about modern sensation- 
alism and all that—those of us who are 
thus first rate in forming opinions at second 
hand, and never suspend judgment until we 
know what we are talking about—we are not 
going to accept any such stuff as “ Married 
in Haste” as anything more than the de- 
generate outcome of a vicious age. The old 
high- flavored comedies and roaring farces 
are the things forus. Nature, and truth, and 
delicacy—what is this fol de rol but the sign 
of a decline of taste and power ? 





THERE seems to have been an epidemic 





of magisterial cruelty, lately, in various parts 
| of England, the effect of which has been to 
| bring “ justices’ justice” more than ever 
into contempt. How many examples will 
be required to teach the English that their 
| unpaid magistracy, composed of county mag- 
nates and Established clergymen, is proba 
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bly doing as much to array class against 
class as the extravagances of royalty, or 
the tyrannical and grinding spirit of many 
great landlords? It always happens that 
these judicial wrongs are done to the poor, 
poverty itself, in the minds of many of these 
rural magistrates, raising a presumption of 
crime. The intent of the prisoner is too 
often inferred to be malicious when he is 
ragged and hungry. 

Three cases of peculiar hardship and cru- 
elty have just been reported from various 
parts of England, which may be grouped to- 
gether, and, so grouped, constitute a grave 
indictment against the magistracy in gen- 
eral. One Bennett, a cooper, walked from 
Burton to Salford in search of work. He 
succeeded in getting employment ; but one 
night, being very cold and weary, and see- 
ing a street-watchman’s fire, he thought he 
would warm his hands. While doing so, he 
fell asleep. It was a most inopportune and 
unlucky slumber ; for the first thing poor 
Bennett knew, he was being dragged off to 
the lock-up by a policeman. The next day 
he was brought before the magistrates, and 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
with hard labor. He was neither a beggar 
nor a vagabond, but an honest laborer; it 
was criminal in him, however, to fall asleep 
in the street. Happily there is a Home 
Secretary in London, who, hearing the facts 
of the case, hastened to release the man. 
At Hastings a poor fellow named Chapman, 
passing a field, saw a half-decayed cabbage 
lying there. He thought honestly enough 
that the crop had been gathered, and that 
this cabbage had been left as worthless. So 
he took it, and was proceeding along the 
road with it, when he was arrested. For 
this offense he was sentenced to hard labor 
for six weeks, though he proved an excellent 
character, and it was very clear that nothing 
was further from his mind than theft. The 
third case was that of a boy named Buck- 
ingham, who, having been convicted at Ox- 
ford of stealing a penknife and pair of boots, 
was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude ! 
An Englishman who beats his wife nearly to 
a jelly usually gets off with six months in 
the county-jail and a moderate fine. The 
three instances which we have mentioned 
have naturally created a great deal of ex- 
citement among the laboring-class ; and no 
one will say that they are not justified in 
Protesting, even though it be in a rough and 
threatening way, against a tyranny so capri- 
cious and so evidently directed solely against 
the poor, however honest and however igno- 
Tant, 





It will be remembered that Mr. Bouci- 
cault recently addressed a letter to the Eng- 


his play of “ The Shaughran” had been 
played one hundred nights to audiences 
averaging two thousand each night, basing 
thereupon a polite demand that the Fenian 
prisoners still in English prisons should be 
released. The ground of this was, that a 
prominent character in the play is a Fenian 
prisoner, who escapes, is then retaken, and is 
finally released by a general amnesty, which 
Mr. Boucicault imagines to have taken place 
for the purpose ; and that this fanciful am- 
nesty has been rapturously applauded by 
two hundred thousand Londoners. 
he infers that English public opinion would 
support Mr. Disraeli in giving substantiality 
to the dramatist’s visionary act of grace. We 
can imagine the effect of a proceeding like 
this upon the English public mind. 
laughed at in some quarters as a very good 
advertising dodge, and denounced in others 
as a gross piece of impertinence. The Sat- 
urday Review discovers in it the great service 


Hence 


It was 


public by his censorship of the theatres. It 
assumes that Mr. Boucicault concocted his 
Fenian incidents in the play for the purpose 
of entrapping the English public into what 
he afterward intended to represent as an ex- 
pression of sympathy with Fenianism, and 
goes on as follows : 


‘This is only another instance of the neces- 
sity of keeping the stage under some kind of 
censorship. If Mr. Boucicault had carried out 
his plan in a bold and open way, inviting the 
audience to vote for or against Fenians by a 
show of hands, we may be sure that it would 
not have promoted the good order and harmony 
of theatrical entertainments ; and, indeed, it 
may be assumed that he had to tone dowr his 
piece in order to avoid any question with the 
censor, who has authority to suppress any at- 
tempt fo use the stage for the direct purposes of 
political agitation. If this controlling force did 
not exist to make dramatists cautious, it is easily 
conceivable what mischief might be done. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to say that this 
is a question of freedom of opinion ; it is simply 
a question of public order. The theatres would 
undoubtedly be turned into bear-gardens if they 
were to be given over to political strife.” 

It does not seem to have occurred to this 
astute critic that we in America succeed very 
well in keeping political strife out of our 
theatres without employing an official censor 
for the purpose. The Review's argument 
“is only another instance” of how some 
people adhere to the notion that nothing 
can go on well in the community unless it is 
under the paternal care of the government. 
Had the writer in the Review not been 
dazed by the glamour of authority, he would 
have detected that his arguments simply 
show wherein security to the public exists 
independent of the interposition of a censor. 
If theatres “ would undoubtedly be turned 
into bear-gardens if they were given over to 
political strife,” then we may rest assured 





lish premier, calling attention to the fact that 











the lord-chamberlain renders the English | 


| would not permit the introduction of the 
| dangerous element upon their boards; and 
this is just the reason why political questions 
are kept out of the theatres in America as 
effectually as they are in England, and with- 
out governmental interference. 





JOHN FORSTER was, perhaps, the last 
survivor of the most genial and interesting 
of recent English literary coteries. It was 
much to have been the familiar friend of 
men like Talfourd, Bulwer, Maclise, Mac- 
ready, Dickens, and Jerrold ; to have been 
beloved by pretty though capricious and 
flighty Letitia Landon ; to have been always 
a welcome guest at Gore House and the 
Berrys ; to have watched from a near stand- 
point the growth of poems and _ fictions 
which are now household words on two con- 
| tinents. Forster belonged essentially to the 
| race of Boswells—to the observers and jot- 
| ters-down of the habits, sayings, peculiarities 

of greater men. Yet it would be very un- 
fair to have him burdened with the epithet 
of “a later Boswell,” without qualifying it 
by the suggestion that he was a much bright- 
er and better and less servile man than the 
conceited Scot who so dogged “ Ursa Ma- 
jor’s” footsteps. He combined Boswell’s un- 
questionable usefulness in literature to very 
considerable literary merits of hisown. The 
faculty of winning the intimate and unre- 
served confidence, in the most interior pri- 
vate affairs, of men like Bulwer and Dick- 
ens, was supplementary to, and probably 
quite independent of, Forster’s literary cult- 
ure and skill. The man himself was genial, 
good -humored, not unpardonably vain, a 
true Briton in rotundity of form, with a 
hearty laugh, a stock of downright good an- 
ecdotes, a quick and ready mind, and a so- 
cial, even festive temperament. 

All these qualities, however, do not ex- 
plain the faculty of drawing out and retain- 
ing the confidence and affection of his liter- 
ary betters, which he had more than any 
man of his time. To that faculty, in who- 
ever possesses it, whether Boswell, John 
Forster, or Crabb Robinson, it is difficult to 
give a name. The results of Forster's position 
within the literary circle we have described, 
were not less valuable than were those of 
Boswell’s admission to “‘ The Club.” There 
has been a great deal of criticism directed 
against his “ Life of Dickens ;” yet, if we 
leave aside the question of good taste, in 
reference to Forster’s too frequent obtrusion 
of himself in its pages, we certainly could 
not have known nearly so much about the 
novelist from any other; nor could the 
story of his life have been more vivaciously 
told. Of Landor, too, that leonine nature 
which was quite unappreciated during his life- 











that managers and actors in pure self-interest 


time, though that extended beyond fourscore 
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years, we get many delightful details from 
John Forster's busy pen; and here and 
there, in both these biographies, there are 
interesting glimpses of a character not less 
worthy of study— Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
The broken romance of Forster’s life—his 
love and courtship of poor “ L. E. L.,” the 
breaking off of the engagement with her on 
account of ill-natured stories against her 
which he was too hasty in crediting, her sub- 
sequent marriage to Mr. MacLean, and sud- 
den and mysterious death soon after—in- 
spires a personal interest in Forster which 
his own character, and even his literary posi- 
tion, would scarcely otherwise produce. 





“One of the best things a young man 
can be indulged in,” says a contemporary, 
“is taste.” This is so good and true that 
we wonder the writer did not include in his 
observation young women as well as young 
men ; or, for that matter, why should there be 
any exceptions at all to the application of the 
principle? Our moralist means by “ taste” a 
talent or a passion for some art or science ; 
and doubtless he is right in saying that few 
boys, with a real love for some pursuit of the 
kind, ever come to much harm. “ The in- 
telligence,” he says, “ developed in a child 
who collects specimens of stone or birds’- 
nests, learns to cultivate a garden, or to carve 
a piece of wood, will make him a better man 
of business, or help him in a profession, as 
the case may be;” and assuredly similar 
tastes would have their favorable influence 
upon young women—saving them from en- 
nui, keeping them from too much novel- 
reading, stimulating them with a purpose 
that enhances the pleasure of existence. 

Really desirable as a taste is, how few 
possess it! And are not we in America rather 
behind our English cousins in this particu- 
lar? Are ferneries and aquaria so abundant 
in American rural homes as they are in those 
of England? Do we so commonly find here 
as there amateurs in such home sciences as 
geology and botany, or in the arts of drawing 
and painting? We fear not. Doubtless 
the influence of art-books, and the introduc- 
tion of drawing in the common schools, are 
sure very soon to remedy some of our defi- 
ciencies in this way. Of course there is no 
better taste than one for reading, but all 
persons are not naturally students, and read- 
ing if persisted in by these is apt to degen- 
erate into loose indulgence of not very intel- 
lectually-stimulating books. And all the 


time they may have latent instincts and tal- 
ents that, once awakened, would afford them 
an abundance of simple and pure pleasure. 
Fortunately, tastes are rarely very expensive 
indulgences—very much less so than vices, 
we may be sure. It costs a good deal to 
collect books, perhaps ; but so does it cost a 








good deal to indulge in four or five cigars a 
day. Drawing and painting involve very 
little expenditure of money; and ferneries 
and aquaria may easily be paid for out of a 
few restrictions in the way of ribbons on 
the part of young ladies, or of cigars and 
neckties on the part of young gentlemen. 
There is really no serious obstacle to the en- 
joyment of a taste, provided one sets forth 
furnished with the genuine thing ; and edu- 
cation that starts with implanting or awaken- 
ing a taste has accomplished an immense 
deal of good even if it stops just there. 





Books und Authors. 





O incident in the recent history of ar- 
cheeology has awakened more general 
interest than the discovery, by Mr. George 
Smith, of the British Museum, of Assyrian 
inscriptions which promised to throw light 
upon the Mosaic account of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of 


Babel, and other simi i hed in | 
aa See ees Shomer Sage Seeee on boundaries. The Chaos (or water) Tiamut (the 


the Pentateuch. From the first publication 
in 1873 of the so-called ‘ Deluge-Tablets,” 
it has been perceived that a vein had been 
struck which must yield results of the utmost 
value to both Biblical and historical students ; 
and the knowledge that Mr. Smith’s explora- 
tions in Assyria had been fruitful in discov- 
ery has caused a general desire to know just 
how far the evidence goes and whither it 
tends. It is in response to this desire that 
Mr. Smith has written his new book, “ The 
Chaldean Account of Genesis,”! which is a 
summary of the results both of his investiga- 
tions in the British Museum and of his re- 
searches in Assyria, and will supersede what 
has been previously published in this field. 
In the opening chapters of the work, Mr. 
Smith gives a narrative of the discovery of 
the Genesis legends, including his two expe- 
ditions to Assyria ; an account of Babylonian 
and Assyrian literature, and of the manner in 
which the great libraries of Sargon and As- 
surbanipal (Sardanapalus) were accumulated ; 
and an examination of the Chaldean legends 
transmitted through Berosus and other an- 
cient authors. The Babylonian mythology 
is next explained ; and then are given in suc- 
cession the various translations enumerated 
in the title, beginning with the legend of the 
Creation, of which Mr. Smith says that it 
“agrees generally with the account of the 
Creation in the Book of Genesis, but shows 
traces of having originally included very 
much more matter.” It is to be observed, 
too, that, as in the first chapter of Genesis, 
there is more than one version of the pro- 
cess. The “Sin of the God Zu” is a cu- 
riously close parallel to the Biblical narrative 
of the revolt of Satan and his expulsion from 
heaven ; and the legends of the Fall of 





1 The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing 
the Description of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Pa- 
triarchs and Nimrod: Babylonian Fables and Legends 
of the Gods ; from the Cuneiform Inscriptions. By 
George Smith. With Illustrations. New York : Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 








Man, and the building of the Tower of Ba- 
bel, are almost identical with the familiar 
Mosaic account. The “ Izdubar Legends,” 
which occupy nearly half the space in the 
volume, are principally of interest from their 
containing the Chaldean account of the Del- 
uge. This account has already been several 
times published, but the recent discovery 
of several missing fragments of the tablets 
containing it has enabled Mr. Smith to fill 
up many gaps in the translation, and to re- 
vise and perfect the whole. This part of the 
inscriptions is now nearly complete, and the 
gradual discovery and restoration of the tab- 
lets containing it give good ground for hoping 
that the whole series will ultimately be so 
far perfected as to yield up whatever secrets 
they possess. 

A tolerably accurate idea of the character 
of the inscriptions and of their present con- 
dition may be obtained from the following 
extract from the legend of the Creation. We 
omit the unintelligible fragments of sen- 
tences : 


‘* When above were not raised the heavens: 
and below on the earth a plant had not grown 
up: the abyss, also, had not broken open their 


sea) was the producing mother of the whole of 
them. Those waters at the beginning were or- 
dained ; but a tree had not grown, a flower had 
not unfolded. When the gods had not sprung 
up, any one of them; a plant had not grown, 
and order did not exist ; were made also the great 
gods, the gods Lahmu and Lahamu they caused 
to come... . and they grew... . the gods 
Sar and Kisar were made. . . . A course of days 
and a long time passed. . . . When the founda- 
tions of the ground of rock [thou didst make], 
the foundation of the ground thou didst call. 
. .. Thou didst beautify the heaven .... 
to the face of the heaven. . . . thou didst 
give. . . . It was delightful, all that was fixed 
by the great gods. Stars, their appearance [in 
figures] of animals he arranged. To fix the 
year through the observation of their constella- 
tions, twelve months (or signs) of stars in three 
rows he arranged, from the day when the year 
commences unto the close. He marked the po 
sition of the wandering stars (planets) to shine 
in their courses, that they may do no injury, and 
may not trouble any one; the positions of the 
gods Bel and Hea he fixed with him. And he 
opened the great gates in the darkness shrouded, 
the fastenings were strong on the left and right. 
In its mass (i. e., the lower chaos) he made a 
boiling, the god Uru (the moon) he caused to 
rise out, the night he overshadowed, to fix it also 
for the light of the night, until the shining of 
the day, that the month might not be broken, 
and in its amount be regular. At the beginning 
of the month, at the rising of the night, his 
horns are breaking through to shine on the heav- 
en. On the seventh day, to a circle he begins to 
swell, and stretches to the dawn farther. When 
the god Shamas (the sun) in the horizon of heav- 
en, in the east . . . formed beautifully and ...- 
to the orbit Shamas was perfected . . . . the 
dawn Shamas should change. . . . going on 
its path. . . . When the gods in their assembly 
had created . . . . were delightful, the strong 
monsters . . . . they caused to be living creat 
ures . . . . cattle of the field, beasts of the field, 
and creeping things of the field . . . . they 
fixed for the living creatures . . . . cattle and 
creeping things of the city they fixed.” 


Man was created by “the good gods” in 
opposition to the evil gods and the dragon 
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Tiamut, but after a time the dragon corrupted 
man, and brought on him this curse of the 
god Hea, pronounced in “the language of 
the fifty great gods :” 


‘* May he be conquered and at once cut off ; 
wisdom and knowiedge hostilely may they injure 
him ; may they put at enmity, also, father and 
son, and may they plunder. . . . His land, may 
it bring forth, but he not touch it; his desire 
shall be cut off, and his will be unanswered ; the 
opening of his mouth no god shall take notice 
of ; his back shall be broken and not healed ; at 
his urgent trouble no god shall receive him ; his 
heart shall be poured out, and his mind shall be 
troubled ; to sin and wrong his face shall come.” 


As Mr. Smith himself remarks, the pres- 
ent condition of the legends and their recent 
discovery alike prevent “ The Chaldean Ac- 
count of Genesis” from being anything more 
than a provisional work. As the result of 
further researches and explorations which 
the interest in the subject will be sure to 
bring about, it will one day be superseded 
by newer texts and fuller and more perfect 
light ; but, for the present at least, it will sat- 
isfy those who desire to know all that Assyri- 
ologists can now tell regarding the ancient 
Chaldean history and legends, as related in 
the cuneiform inscriptions. 





Miss ANNA E. Dickinson’s “A Paying 
Investment” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
has at least one encouraging feature—it indi- 
cates that the demand for political and ad- 
ministrative reform has become so general 
and urgent as to divert to itself for the mo- 
ment the attention which professional re- 
formers, “ agitators,” and “ sentimentalists,” 
have of late been bestowing upon female suf- 
frage, the social rehabilitation of fallen wom- 
en, the emancipation of the farmer from 
“bloated bondholders,” and similar methods 
of bringing on the millennium. To Miss 
Dickinson belongs the credit of being one of 
the first of her class to recognize the “ new 
question,” and of having the disposition, at 
least, to help it along ; but in her actual per- 
formance it is difficult to find anything to 
praise. No doubt she has grouped together 
some pressing if slightly heterogeneous ques- 
tions. The neglect of primary meetings on 
the part of intelligent citizens ; the need of 
compulsory education ; the vices of trades- 
unionism ; the importance (if we are to com- 
pete with European rivals) of fostering tech- 
nical and industrial schools ; the advantages 
of codperation ; and the abuses connected 
with our prisons and legal procedure —all 
these are matters which it is quite worth 
while to urge upon the attention of the citi- 
zen at anytime. But merely to write or talk 
about them will not necessarily do any good. 
Most men can be led by persuasion or con- 
vinced by argument ; but very few can be 
taken by the ear and scolded into the accept- 
ance of an elevated ideal of duty. And this 
latter is Miss Diekinson’s method. She first 
Catalogues an abuse, then fastens it upon 
those responsible for it—the “intelligent 
voter,” by-the-way, is responsible for all ex- 
isting evils—and then proceeds to rail at 
them in good set terms, the harangue being a 
curious compound of stump-speech, lecture, 
and sermon. We say “harangue” advised- 








ly; for, even at her desk, Miss Dickinson 
evidently has in her mind's eye that large 
mixed audience which usually waits upon her 
utterances. She is not writing, but speak- 
ing ; and falls by sheer force of habit into 
those rounded and sonorous periods, those 
hortatory fervors, those abrupt pauses and 
breaks, those piquant inversions of phrase, 
and the other artifices with which rhetori- 
cians of her type are accustomed to “tickle 
the ears of the groundlings.” Long experi- 
ence, doubtless, has convinced her of their 
effectiveness in the uses to which she gener- 
ally puts them; but when they are trans- 
ferred to the printed page, and come to be 
read in cold blood, the effect is somewhat 
different. 

It is evident, we suppose, that we have no 
very high opinion of Miss Dickinson’s book ; 
but, if we may do so without being suspected 
of punning, we will say plainly that it can 
hardly prove “a paying investment” to any 
reader. In fact, it is the habit on the part 
of the public of giving heed to the utter- 
ances of such persons which makes it so dif- 
ficult to enlist their interest in genuine and 
enlightened reform. 





Mr. PuHILip GILBERT HAMERTON’S 
“Etching and Etchers” (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers) is a new edition of a work which 
has been long out of print, or procurable only 
at fancy prices; but the revision to which it 
has been subjected is so careful, and the ad- 
ditions are so extensive, that it will be found 
useful as a supplement to the original work 
even by those who possess the latter, while 
to the great majority of the reading public, 
in this country especially, it will be as fresh 
as if it now appeared for the first time. The 
character of the book may be best indicated, 
perhaps, by describing it as a complete hand- 
book of the art of etching ; but it is to other 
hand-books of the kind what Ruskin’s cata- 
logue of the Turner collection is to ordinary 
exhibition catalogues. It is a book, indeed, 
which has pretty much the same effect upon 
the mind as a masterpiece of pictorial art. 
Its completeness, its adequateness, its har- 
mony of proportion and perfection of detail, 
afford us a satisfaction which is wholly inde- 
pendent of those analytical processes, that 
balancing of merits and defects, by which we 
usually convince ourselves of the greater or 
less value of intellectual work. Mr. Ham- 
erton expresses a fear lest the lay portion of 
his readers may think him to have bestowed 
too much attention upon the technical feat- 
ures of the art; but we think most readers 
will, in common with ourselves, consider 
these explanations most helpful aids to that 
perfect comprehension which is the first con- 
dition of hearty sympathy with an art, while 
to the genuine art-student, and to practical 
etchers, they will prove more valuable than 
any other portion of the book. And perhaps 
we may as well state here that it 1s to these 
two classes—art-students and artists—that 
Mr. Hamerton principally addresses himself. 
He is fully aware that etching is not only not 
a “popular” art, but that it cannot speedily 
become so without such a departure from its 
true ideals and methods as “ must reconcile 
all who truly love what is noble and genuine 











in etching to the general neglect of it.” The 
object of his book, therefore, is not to popu- 
larize the art in the usual sense, or to awaken 
a factitious interest in it on the part of con- 
noisseurs and picture-buyers ; but, as he ex- 
presses it, “ to help in transmitting the good 
and sound tradition of etching,” and “ to ex- 
ercise some influence of a kind that might be 
practically useful on the work of the younger 
men at the present time.” 

It must not be inferred from this, how- 
ever, that the book has no interest except 
for professional students and workers. On 
the contrary, we can hardly conceive it pos- 
sible that any educated person could read it 
without deriving from it both pleasure and 
profit. For one thing, such a thorough in- 
sight as it affords into the principles, meth- 
ods, qualities, and achievements of one par- 
ticular art is profoundly helpful to the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of art in gen- 
eral; and, for another, it contains a vast deal 
of criticism and suggestion which pertain no 
more exclusively to etching than to any other 
department of the fine arts. The whole of 
the first book, in which the powers and quali- 
ties of the art are discussed (or rather expound- 
ed), and in which it is compared in ‘detail 
with painting in oil, painting in water-color, 
drawing in sepia or Indian-ink, drawing in 
chalk and lithography, pen-drawing, pencil- 
drawing, steel and wood engraving, and 
drawing with the graphotype, might well be 
used as a text-book of art criticism, and 
should become as familiar to the amateur as 
a thrice-told tale. Even in the subsequent 
books, containing accounts of the leading 
etchers of the Dutch, French, and English 
schools, the comments on particular pictures 
are not seldom of universal application, and 
never without some suggestion of an under- 
lying principle or law. The only portion of 
the volume which is of exclusively profes- 
sional interest is the appendix, which fur- 
nishes a complete manual of the art in its 
practical phases, with directions intended to 
be put in use only in the studio or labora- 
tory. 
As to the etchings which the volume con- 
tains, Mr. Hamerton observes that they are 
not given as “embellishments,” nor to 
“make the book look pretty,” but simply to 
render the text more intelligible. Neverthe- 
less, it does not take long to discover that 
they are a very pretty as well as a very valu- 
able feature. There are twelve of them, be- 
sides designs on the back and side of the 
cover, and on the title-page. Of these, all 
except two are copies, made by the author 
himself, from the masterpieces of other ar- 
tists. Of the remaining two, one is an ori- 
ginal etching by Mr. Hamerton, and the 
other an original by Lalanne, one of the lead- 
ing spirits of the present French school. We 
shall not attempt to estimate the artistic 
merit of these pictures, but it may be safely 
said that it would not be possible to bring 
together a dozen etchings of a similar char- 
acter for the price at which the entire work 
is sold. 





THE second series of “ Geological Sketch- 
es” (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) probably 
contains the last work of a literary character 
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which we shall have from the lamented Pro- 
fessor Agassiz. The volume offers nothing 
new, as it simply presents in permanent form 
the geological and glacial papers contributed 
by the author to the Atlantic Monthly during 
the years immediately preceding his death ; 
nor is the series of which it forms a part 
complete, since, as Mrs. Agassiz explains, his 
hope of adding to it a complete account of 
his investigations on the drift phenomena of 
our coast and its outlying islands was not 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, the book will always 
possess a certain value to the student of sci- 
ence as a compendious exposition of the na- 
ture of the phenomena which led him to the 
discovery of his long-contested but now gen- 
erally-accepted theory of the Glacial period, 
or “ cosmic winter,” and as a graphic account 
of the investigations in different parts of the 
world by which he sought to fortify and con- 
firm it. 

There are five papers in the volume, the 
first giving a general survey of “‘ The Glacial 
Period ;” the second describing “‘ The Paral- 
lel Roads of Glen Roy, in Scotland,” by the 
study of which Professor Agassiz was enabled 
to prove that vast glacier-systems once cov- 
ered the greater portion of the British Isl- 
ands ; the third and fourth showing by an 
examination of “ The Ice Period in America” 
and “Glacial Phenomena in Maine” that the 
glacial winter left the same traces in the 
Western Hemisphere as in the Eastern ; and 
the fifth relating ‘“‘ The Physical History of 
the Valley of the Amazons.” The latter is 
the most interesting portion of the volume, 
both because it is to a considerable extent a 
narrative of personal travel, and because the 
idea of enormous glaciers is more startling 
when associated with the “burning zone” 
than when linked with latitudes in which ice 
and snow are even now familiar phenomena. 
Perhaps, too, it takes an additional interest 
from the fact that it is the last finished work 
of Professor Agassiz’s pen. 


MIss MARTINEAU’S “ Eastern Life” cer- 
tainly deserved a better fate than that which 
so speedily and surely overtakes the greater 
part of the abundant literature of travel ; and 
we are glad to see a new edition of it in such 
shape and at such a price as promise to se- 


cure for it a renewed hold upon popular fa-. 


vor. Few books of the kind were better 
worth reading on their first appearance, and 
fewer still have preserved for thirty years so 
much of their original freshness and charm. 
This is due in part to the fact that it deals 
with that “slow-moving East” in whose life 
and aspects thirty years are as a day else- 
where ; but chiefly to Miss Martineau’s keen 
powers of observation, and her ability to deal 
instructively with those momentous topics 
which contact with the old civilizations of 
the world necessarily brings to the thoughtful 
mind, Besides being an exceptionally ani- 
mated and interesting record of personal 
travel, “ Eastern Life” is a perfect storehouse 
of information concerning the history, arts 
and sciences, customs, habits, and especially 
the religious beliefs, of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, Arabians, Jews, and Syrians. It is a 
book which one can return to again and 








riving from it that sort of pleasure which 
comes from intimate contact with an acute, 
original, cultivated, and refined mind. 

We may add that the book is issued with- 
out any alteration of the text—a course for 
which Miss Martineau gives incontrovertible 
reasons, as if its propriety were not obvious. 
Poets may improve their verses by calling in 
the aid of mature judgment and more prac- 
tised skill, and historians may modify their 
conclusions in the light of newly-discovered 
facts ; but it is precisely because Miss Mar- 
tineau’s work presents vividly and faithfully 
what she saw, felt, learned, and thought a 
the time, that it has a present attractiveness 
and a permanent value. 





EMERSON is evidently not in favor with the 
Atheneum, which says of him in a recent num- 
ber: ‘He is slow in utterance and patient in 
labor. His method of work is that of great 


| thinkers. Gradually he absorbs and assimilates 


whatever science or history can furnish, and 
slowly and reflectively he gives us the result of 
his thoughts. So patiently does he brood over 
his eggs, that if they are sometimes addled the 
fault is scarcely his. Already, however, his in- 
fluence is on the wane. He wants that last and 
most useful gift of genius, the power to keep 
young in soul, and to advance with advancing 
years. Modern work and modern speculation 
scarcely reach him. Science, with the dazzling 
visions it has of late suggested, has, of course, 
some attraction for him, and history illustrates 
his views on the future of man; but modern art 
finds him cold, distrustful, and unsympathetic, 
and ready to apply old canons and shibboleths. 
He begins to stand, accordingly, among the men 
of to-day, a figure of the past, not yet remote 
enough to be venerable, but unserviceable for 
present needs, hanging 
* Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.’ ” 


SWINBURNE’S articles on Shakespeare in the 
Fortnightly Review have entangled him with 
certain members of the Shakespeare Society, in 
a discussion which is conducted with no super- 
fluity of courtesy on either side. One of his an- 
tagonists, ‘‘who bears the not unfamiliar name 
of F. G. Fleay,” he describes as— 

“ The mighty scholiast, whose unwearied pains 
Plucked Shakespeare’s plumes and mangled Shel- 
ley’s strains,” 

‘The ripest fruit of historic or national 
drama,” says Mr. Swinburne, ‘‘ the consumma- 
tion and the crown of Shakespeare’s labors in 
that line, must of course be recognized and sa- 
luted by all students in the supreme and sover- 
eign trilogy of ‘ Henry IV.’ and ‘ Henry V.’” 


THE Atheneum states that a poem has been 
forwarded to London from India, and will short- 
ly be published, in which the author, a Hindoo 
scholar, not only apostrophizes the Prince of 
Wales as an avatar, but declares that he shall 
henceforth be his god : 

“ I have cast aside the 7rimeurti (the Trinity). 

If I ask for rain, the prince will give it ; 

If I ask for the sun, the prince will smile. 

Is he not omniscient, omnipresent, almighty, the 
essence of perfection ? 

I will breathe him, and he shall be my food. 

I have no need now to doubt in faith: my new re- 
ligion is one of sight and knowledge. 

I have seen the flower-face of my god!” 


THE kingdom of Burmah is at last to have a 


journal. The king himself is to be editor and | 


proprietor, and as he threatens with the penalty 


| of death all his subjects who fail to subscribe, 
again, and always with the certainty of de- | 


the journal is sure of having a large circulation. 


Tue fourth and concluding volume of M, 
Paul Lacroix’s great work on the middle ages 
will appear in Paris at the end of the present 
year. It will be entitled ‘‘ Les Sciences et Lettres 
au Moyen Age et a l’Epoque de la Renaissance,” 





Che Arts. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
SECOND NOTICE, 


E mentioned in our last number of the 
JouRNAL a number of the artists 
whose work gives value to the present Water- 
Color Exhibition in New York. Besides 
these, many others furnish drawings in black- 
and-white, sketches in color, and elaborate 
pictures, which are quite as important as 
those to which we have drawn attention. 
One of the best of these is by Edwin A, 
Abbey, and is called the “ Stage - Office.” 
The picture is a large one, and is painted with 
much technical skill; but the accessories of 
nicely-tinted walls, with their varieties of gap- 
ing cracks, stained woodwork, and paint worn 
by the rubbing of many fingers, are only sub- 
ordinate features ; so also are three or four 
old trunks, with red, hairy exteriors, such 
as still linger in ancient garrets to hold the 
outgrown wardrobes of frugal families ; and 
the beholder of this picture is even at the 
present time conversant with such a poke 
bonnet as covers the head of the solitary wom- 
an who sits in the office, patiently waiting 
for the departure of the coach, or the arrival 
of some friendly team to transport her to the 
end of her journey. The scene of the 
“ Stage - Office” is an exceedingly natural 
and also a very dismal one. A low-studded 
long room is scantily furnished with benches 
and an old desk, and the red-faced, weather- 
beaten stage-driver stands near the door. 
At his feet the three or four antique trunks 
to which we referred have been slung into 
the apartment, and rest at every angle upon 
a rough, wooden floor. A pale light, such 
as suggests either the end of the day or a 
cloudy sky outside, spreads an even pallor 
all about, while in the midst of the cheer- 
less scene sits a pale, thin woman, delicate 
and sad. We believe that nearly every one 
is agreed as to the disagreeableness of tran- 
sition states of any kind, when the past is 
gone and the future not quite arrived. An 
inexpressible loneliness accompanies these 
phases of life, and it is the great lack of «s- 
thetic condition in these transition periods 
we imagine, which makes women dislike them 
so much, and causes them to be so conserva- 
tive and distrustful of change of almost any 
kind. Our railway-stations are now so com- 
plete with their “ guards,” their newspaper- 
stands, their restaurants, and their luxurious 
waiting - rooms, carefully superintended by 
officers, who do everything but place the 
passengers bodily in the trains, that they 
form approximately places of repose and 
comfort. But the old stage-office embodied 
every point of discomfort, represented com- 
pletely each emotion which should make any 
| home-staying and domestic soul adverse to 
| moving about. The painter of this picture 
| has fully conveyed this impression ; and as we 
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carefully examined each characteristic detail, 


and recognized the signs in the worn paint 
| Mr. Law is an Englishman ; but the tender 
| feeling in the light and shade of his land- 


and old placards half torn from the walls of 
how many just such scenes as this had been 


enacted in the room before, we said to our- | 


selves that this is a picture representing the 
dismalness of change the world over, and 
that the artist “had builded better than he 
knew ;” which we take to mean that such a 


work as this is what a work of art should be. | 


Mr. Henry Farrar’s pictures make quite 
a feature of the exhibition, both by their 
number and the quality of the work. Their 


most striking characteristic is their charming 
| ures of Mr. Kensett, and they also can recall 
| the beauty of the trees in his landscapes. 


delicacy of touch and sentiment. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to describe in detail the soft 
light of fading skies, or the minute tracery 
of bare trees against them, or a green, damp 
hillside, nearly obscured by the deepening 
twilight. Mr. Farrar paints with almost 
photographic minuteness, and, while this 
quality makes his pictures sometimes a little 
hard, their stillness has a poetical character 
of its own, and their minuteness even gives 
one a sense that the artist must have cared 
very much for the impression he wished to 
portray, which had borne him patiently 
through such an amount of labor. His 
“Gray Bay at Staten Island,” “ White Head, 
Coast of Maine,” “ Sunrise—East River,” 
and “ After a Hot Day,” are but a very par- 
tial list of his paintings. 

Winslow Homer has several pictures, 
some of which we have before described 
when they were in his studio. Mr. Homer 
has a very dry and excellent humor, aside 
from the technical qualities of his paintings, 
and at the “ Water-Color Exhibition” is 
one of his happiest conceptions in this vein. 
He has a fine sense of the susceptibility of 
the colored race for artistic delineation, as is 
shown in various tussles of a ragged mascu- 
line “ Topsy” with cattle and with fowls. 
Now his little urchin appears in a new char- 
acter, that of a demure scholar at the day- 
school. Trudging along, with his black, 
woolly head bare of a hat, young Sambo ap- 
pears in a little six-inch water-color, with his 
dusky face all drawn down to the importance 
of the occasion, for he bears on his arm and 
presses against his heart a flower for the 
teacher, in the shape of a great yellow sun- 
flower, with its petals all expanded nearly as 
bigas the little fellow’s head, while its brown 
seeds that fill the centre glisten as does the 
child’s moist countenance. We think this is 
one of the funniest pictures Mr. Homer ever 
painted, and, with its sub-flavor of wit, not 
too broad, and its half-concealed pathos as 
well, it is one of the happiest efforts of the 
artist, under a very modest form. 

Two paintings by David Law—one, 
“Streatham, View of the Thames,” and the 
other, “Old Cottage, North Wales”—are, 
with the exception of the architectural pict- 
ures by Marny, among the best pictures in 
the collection. Both are admirably-handled 
subjects : one is of the quiet Thames, where 
it has narrowed into a sylvan stream above 
London ; the other shows blue hills, a low, 
tock-built cottage, and the flowers that grow 
around it. The color is pure and fresh, and 
each touch of the brush is true and bold. 
Compared with these two paintings, many of 





| their neighbors look weak and muddy. Judg- 


ing from his way of working, we presume 


scapes, their breezy space, and especially 
their brilliant, incisive touches, make us hope 


| that the public may often have the oppor- 
| tunity to enjoy his work. 


Kreusman Van Elten has a charming 
landscape called “ Landscape near Shrub 
Oak, Westchester.” It is a very sunny and 
graceful composition. 
familiar with the soft meadows that consti- 
tuted one of the great charms in the pict- 


Mr. Van Elten’s painting suggests much of 
this artist's feeling. He makes a country- 
road, along which cows are slowly strolling, 
and a delicate blue sky, tell a story of the still- 
ness and peace of summer-time, that is at 
once graceful and poetical. The absence of 
formality, either in composition or in the ar- 
rangement of light and shade, is a great at- 
traction in Mr. Van Elten’s picture, but, to a 
practised eye, its simplicity is seen to be ap- 
parent only ; for it is by great artistic tact solely 
that the few big trees which mark the country- 
road do not appear scant in mass and spin- 
dling, and that the light and broken foreground 
assimilates happily the broad and uneven 
meadows beyond it. The cattle are drawn 
with equal grace and skill, and, instead of 
being made mere “ lay-figures” to account 
for the scene, we can fancy the flies upon the 
back of the cow who turns her head to dis- 
lodge them, or sympathize with her compan- 
ion stopping to nibble an uncommonly fresh 
tuft of grass. 

Mrs. Henry Peters Gray has a delightful 
and delicate bunch of black Hamburg grapes 
that compose a picture called “ Certosa, 
Florence.” They are painted with very 
great richness of color, and look heavy and 
juicy in their ripeness. Mrs. Gray has ren- 
dered with urfcommon truth the outer text- 
ure of the grapes, with the almost cottony 
opaqueness of its purple bloom. Many ar- 
tists delineate this fruit as if its translucency 
were its only characteristic, and, in looking 
at the seeds showing through the thin sur- 
face, it has the brilliancy almost of glass. 
Mrs. Gray has seized on the point in this 
fruit which always appears to us its most in- 
teresting and agreeable quality, and by de- 
picting it as chiefly opaque, with the opac- 
ity of a purple plum, she suggests its rich 
gathered sweetness and the hot, dry summer 
that has done its ripening. 

The foreign paintings, as we remarked in 
the last number of the JOURNAL, form a feat- 
ure in the exhibition by themselves. Their 
positive colors and brilliant handling are by 
no means an advantage to their neighbors. 
The hanging committee in this case, we 
think, have done wisely, and by placing 
them together show them fairly and prevent 
them from unjustly injuring their neighbors. 
The subjects of these pictures are by no 
means generally attractive, for they repre- 
sent coarse models, as a usual thing, posing 
for effects of costume. But their sechnigue is 
admirable, and so we pause to study and ad- 
mire their rich and positive tones, graduating 





Our readers are all | 





| into grays and browns, and cannot overlook 


the delicate touches and tones on a bare arm 
or in the flowers that make gay a brocade. 
We can scarcely imagine a better lesson for 
students than that they should follow point 
by point each varying touch and splendid 
color of these pictures. Galofre, Perea, and 
Megia-—their work stands side by side with 
that of Zamacois. 

To the sketches in black-and-white we 
can but briefly refer. Mr. Wm. M. Hunt 
has a good many thoughts here rubbed in 
with charcoal—as filmy as Corot’s and as full 
of sentiment. Some of his pupils send pict- 
ures that are more elaborate than his, and 
one of them displays the charming head of a 
boy. Mrs. Fanny Eliot Gifford contributes 
two beautiful birds—a white egret and a 


| great blue heron—both of them lovely and 


graceful in themselves, and made still more 
so by their landscape surroundings. Peering 
out of high reeds in the shadows made by 
a rising moon, the egret crosses our vision, 
and the blue heron is in the midst of a vege- 
tation characteristic of the habits of this 
aquatic bird. Fortuny is represented by a 
small and elaborately-shaded figure of an old 
man that seems to come nearer the compre- 
hension of ordinary people than his mysteri- 
ously-outlined etchings, whose intricate cob- 
webby touches appear to wander about hap- 
hazard, and yet in their apparent caprice give 
more than any other work the peculiarities 
of bones, of muscles, and of bodily form and 
expression. 





FROM our correspondent at Rome : ‘‘ Facilities 
for study, both from the antique and Nature, are 
increased in Rome this winter, for, besides the 
usual club in Via Margutta, the International 
Circle, the Royal Institute, etc., through the mu- 
nificence of Mr. Keeley Halswell, the British 
Academy of Arts has been enabled to reopen its 
rooms for reading, design, and other artistic 
uses. Among the most appreciated of these privi- 
leges by the artists is that of drawing from the 
nude, and this suggests a question : Valuable as 
art and true art is, should it be allowed to pre- 
vail over the interests of character ? Reason as 
we may, and as artists do, that the models, even 
the females, regard it simply as a matter of busi- 
ness, and that those who copy and study them 
never feel more truly the marvelous power of 
creation (when the forms are beautiful), still, if 
one instance occurs by which, in the service of 
art, a woman loses, if only in self-respect, the 
statue or painting which has thus gained its 
beauty has purchased it at a fearful price, for 
flesh and blood and soul surpass in value all the 
stone, marble, and canvas, that artists can hew, 
sculpture, or paint! The question becomes a 
serious one, with the multiplication in all coun- 
tries of institutes and schools, the principal feat- 
ure of which is ‘study from life.’ Singularly 
enough, although great objections have been 
made to the admission of female students in 
medicine to the same lectures attended by young 
men, little opposition or surprise is expressed 
when lady-artists join the circle around the table, 
brilliantly illuminated, upon which some youth- 
ful and beautiful nude model stands! And this, 
although the study of medicine and anatomy by 
all, of whatever sex, may be considered to be for 
the interests of humanity, as tending to increase 
the general knowledge on a subject of vital in- 
terest, while such artistic studies, although culti- 
vating and correcting the perceptions of the beau- 
tiful on the part of the designers, may, probably 
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do, have an injurious effect upon the models, and 
upon numbers of others who will become so, 
seeing the profession approved and encouraged 
by persons of such respectability, and, above all, 
since it is so well recompensed pecuniarily. Were 
all artists and all models possessed with a high 
reverence for that which is certainly the highest 
beauty created, the human form, leading them 
to regard the performance of their several parts 
as almost, if not quite, a sacred work, then all 
would heartily approve, and only good would 


come from such study. But, unfortunately, there | 


are many of less exalted ideas, and hence arises 
the possibility of evil.” 


WORTHINGTON WHITTREDGE, chairman | 
| picture is the largest composition that Mr. Thomp- 


Advisory Committee ; Daniel Huntington, chair- 
man Selection Committee ; and Frank Leslie, 
chairman New York State Centennial Board, 
have issued a circular announcing that the Com- 
mittee on Art of the International Exhibition are 
prepared to receive application for the exhibition 
of paintings, statuary, engravings, architectural 
designs, and other works of art, and to give all 
necessary information on the subject, at the office 
of the New York State Centennial Board, No. 
625 Broadway. Three classes of works are re- 
quired ; First, works of living American artists ; 
second, works by deceased American artists ; and 
third, works of foreign artists belonging to resi- 
dents of the United States. All works must be 
of a high order of merit, and will be admitted 
whether previously exhibited or not, and without 
charge for space. Works intended for exhibition 
must be submitted to the Committee of Selection 
between the first day of March and the first day 


of April. Works of art accepted for the exhibi- | 


tion will be forwarded and returned to their 
owners free of charge. Artists who have made 
application for space direct to Philadelphia are 
not required to correspond with this committee. 
Other rules governing public exhibitions have 
been adopted by the committee, but they are of 
no public importance. The issuance of this cir- 
cular, signed by Messrs. Whittredge and Hunt- 
ington, of the National Academy of Design, in- 
dicates that the members of that institution have 
at length concluded to contribute to the exhibi- 
tion, and that we are to have a creditable display 
of American art. 

One of the latest pictures from the easel of 
William F. Beard is in the form of an allegorical 
composition, in which an Indian chief, stretched 
out on the prairie, is reading the destiny of his 
tribe, perhaps, in the storm-clouds which are 
drifting over his head. The fierce wind is driv- 
ing across the plain, and the distant forest, as 
well as the shrubbery in the foreground, is bend- 
ing before the storm ; but the lone chief appears 
unconscious of its force, as his gaze is transfixed 
by the weird forms of the bursting clouds. A 
great dog cowers at the back of the chief, as if 
terror-stricken at the phenomena which fasci- 
nate his master. There is force shown in the 
drawing and painting of these figures aside from 
the story typified in the storm-clouds. The sub- 
ject suggests thought in its composition, and a 
high motive. At first sight the picture does not 
impress the beholder with its subtilty of expres- 
sion and full meaning ; but this feeling is only 
momentary, and is dispelled at once when the 
artist's motive is studied. The power of the 
composition then asserts itself. Mr. Beard has 
painted many strong and impressive pictures dur- 
ing his career as an artist, but none we have faith 
to believe which will be more lasting in its effect 
as an expression of the beautiful than this alle- 
gorical study. 


A. WORDSWORTH THOMPSON is at present 
engaged upon a large picture illustrating an in- 





| cident of Revolutionary history. The subject | 


represents ‘‘ General Smallwood, of the Mary- 
land Line, preparing to leave Annapolis to join 
the Army of Washington on Long Island, July 
11, 1776.” The scene occurred in the village of 


Annapolis, and a long line of cavalry is drawn | 


up in the roadway, while on either hand a mul- 


| titude of people have gathered to witness the pub- 


lic leave-taking. The picture is well advanced 
toward completion, and shows thought and ear- 
nestness in its composition. 
ticularly the horsemen and citizens in the right 
foreground, are drawn with remarkable preci- 


| sion. The costumes of the period are all careful 


studies. The tone of the work is light and cheer- 
ful, and its general treatment is charming. This 


son has commenced since his return from Eu- 
rope. 

THE usual spring reception and exhibition of 
the Brooklyn Art Association are announced to 
take place on Monday evening, April 24th, in 
the Art Building and Academy of Music in that 
city. The arrangements for the reception will 
include an elaborate display of flowers and a 
promenade concert in the Academy of Music, in 
addition to the exhibition of pictures in the two 
grand galleries of the Association. These recep- 
tions are considered the leading zsthetic and so- 
cial events in Brooklyn ; and it is the intention of 
the officers of the Association to make the com- 
ing reunion in all essential particulars as enjoy- 
able to lovers of art as that of last season. 





From Abroad. 


Paris, January 25, 1876. 

T= Alsace- Lorraine sketches of M. Jules 

Claretie, in the , continue to in- 
crease in interest. He noted an odd fact when 
at Metz, namely, that the inhabitants of the city 
had christened the old army mules which abound 
there ‘‘ Bazaines.” At Thionville, he gives an 
account of a visit paid by Victor Hugo, in 1871, 
to that city, where his father had been military 
commander in 1813. M. Claretie says: 

** Thionville was, so to , still smoking 
when Victor Hugo arrived there. He asked of 
the mayor, without making himself known, for 
the former abode of General Hugo. 

***General Hugo! We needed many such 
men as he,’ answered the mayor, sadly. ‘You 
know he was the father of Victor H : 

‘** Who stands before you !’ interrupted one 
of the members of the municipal council, ex- 
tending his hand toward the poet, whose deep 
eyes and white hair and beard he had been close- 


ly observing. 

“Victor Hugo had that day taken up his 
uarters in the Hétel de Luxembourg, where the 
Brom genera in command of city was 


- ene grandson of 
the lamented Charles, li 
the courtyard 


Title George Hugo, was 


H 


you shake hands with me ?’ 

** The child looked at him, tye bee 
determined gesture his little ds behind his 
eet “ah said ‘the generdl, smiling, 

=“ x e gene! are 
a true little Frenchman.’ en 

**He then asked the nurse whose child that 
was. 

** * Monsieur,’ —_: Mariette, ‘he is the 
grandson of Victor 

***T understand,’ said, slowly, the Prussian 
general. 

* Then, turnin, toward the son of Charles 
Hugo, he added, ‘ You did right, my boy !’ and 
he without another word.” 


The figures, par- | 





Here is a horrible description of how the 
stage has to be cleared after the curtain has fallen 


| upon one of the acts of that vast tragedy called 


“ War : ” 


‘It was a hideous and terrible drama, that 
disinfecting of the battle-field of Sedan, and one 
that might furnish the fearful text of a chapter 


entitled ‘The Morrows of Glory.’ A Belgian 


physician, Dr. Guillery, has recounted the prin- 
cipal facts in a report published at Brussels, 
Historians never show anything but the radiance 
of the battle. The realism of these works dis- 
plays its hideousness and its corruption. You 
dream of glory? Look, and behold a charnel- 
house! Seven months after the rst of September, 
1870, the stench was so great around the battle- 
field that the public health was in danger. Bel- 
gium became alarmed. Prince Orloff wrote to 
M. Berardi that in the eighteenth century, in a 
war of the Turks — the Persians, swarms 
of insects, nourished on decayed flesh, brought 
a frightful epidemic into Russian provinces a 
hundred times farther from the battle-fields than 
Brussels is from Sedan. It was necessary to 
hurry, for the peasants had buried many bodies, 
both of men and horses, in summary fashion. 

‘*The exhalations were horrible. People 
took in their hands a little yellow snow, charged 
with bubbles of gas, and when it melted it dif- 
fused an odor of corpses. Then, in March, 1871, 
men dug and opened in the fields under the 
snow the — Se Feet still covered 
with huge an lecayed faces appeared 
here and there. Horrible things con te 
ered. A dog died at La Moncelle from having 
half devoured a corpse. The miasma of the bat- 
tle-field gave fevers to the poor. ‘The dead 
avenged themselves,’ as Corneille says. 

“After having ‘disinterred the corpses they 
were burned. Pitch mingled with petroleum 
was poured over these human remains, and then 
chloride of lime. Then all was said. From 
time to time a detonation was heard in the fire. 
It was some cartouche still inclosed in a car- 
touche-box attached to a corpse, and which ex- 
ploded, as though these enemies would fain con- 
tinue the combat after death. 

‘*And it was by thousands that these dead 
men, born to be happy and beloved, and to kiss 
the rosy cheeks of their children, were buried 
there. Two hundred and seventy trenches, dis- 
infected by M. Trouet, contained six thousand 
corpses. . That was not all. M. Michel disin- 
fected nine hundred and two trenches, and M. 
Creteur three thousand two hundred and thir- 
teen. Calculate, therefore, how many corpses 
these ‘umuii contained |” 


A few anecdotes about Lamartine have re- 
cently seen the light. He was excessively ex- 
travagant, but that was not his greatest fault. 
He very often purchased on long credit costly 
and delicate wines, which he would immediately 
sell again for ready money. He used to try to 
excuse himself by saying, ‘‘ I have made my cal- 
culations, and find that this method is at once 
cheaper and more expeditious than usury.” His 
love of fine phrases often led him into absurdi- 
ties, as when, in 1848, cn hearing of the assassi- 
nation of the Archbishop of Paris, he cried, ‘‘ In 
such epochs the mouth widens and the ear ex- 
pands.” 

In June, 1848, after the suppression of the 
insurrection, Lamartine, on the Boulevard du 
Temple, passed before a regiment of Mobiles, 
commanded by M. Beaudouin de Mortemart. 

‘* Children,” cried the poet, ‘‘ to-day you have 
nobly won your golden spurs.” 

Whereupon a private of the Mobiles made 
this very sensible observation : 

‘*OQur spurs? What a fool! Can't he see 
that we belong to the infantry ?” 

His excessive vanity sometimes betrayed it- 
self in very amusing fashion. He considered 
the agitation that was usually manifested by 
those who were. presented to him for the first 
time as the sweetest of all homage. When he 
was at the head of the Provisional Government 
he disdainfully rejected the offers of service of a 
gentleman of great merit who had been recom- 
mended to him by Armand Marrast. When the 
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latter expressed his astonishment at the poet's 
refusal, Lamartine said : 

“My dear fellow, your protégé was a man 
without a heart.” 

‘* Excuse me; I have known him for over 
twenty years, and he is a well of science and a 
mine of good sense.” 

** He has no heart, I tell you.” 

‘* How do you know that ?” 

‘* He entered my presence without manifest- 
ing the slightest emotion.” 

Among the souvenirs of the Second Repub- 
lic it is stated that Victor Hugo first made use of 
his since celebrated epithet of ‘‘ Napoleon le Pe- 
tit” during the presidency of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon. A few months before the coup @’état, 
Victor Hugo made use of these words in a po- 
litical speech : ‘* After Augustus, are we to have 
Augustulus ; after Napoleon the Great, Napo- 
leon the Little ?” This phrase won for the poet 
among his admirers the title of the godfather of 
the new empire. It was spread abroad, and was 
the primary cause of that hostility to Hugo on 
the part of the new government that compelled 
him to sudden flight and drove him irto exile. 

Let us turn to the lighter forms of French 
wit. Here is a dialogue guaranteed authentic : 

‘* Have you seen Rossi ?” 

““Oh, yes ; about a week ago.” 

‘“‘ Did he not touch your feelings and charm 
your judgment as well ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“Why, what did you see him in—in Ham- 
let?” 

** No, in an omnibus.” 

And another: Nestor Roqueplan one evening 
passed by the Comédie Francaise in company 
with a young lady-friend who had just arrived 
from the provinces. The provincial was aston- 
ished to see a gendarme stationed before the 
door, and asked why he was placed there. Ro- 
queplan looked at the bills ; they were playing 
one of Racine’s tragedies. 

‘“‘ He is put there to keep the audience from 
going home,” was the reply. 

One more and I have done : A very pious old 
lady in the provinces possessed an enormous 
cherry-tree. One spring it was found that the 
tree was dead, and its proprietress generously 
presented its trunk to the curé of the village, 
who, being an expert carver in wood, made from 
it a splendid image of a certain saint, and set it 
up in the church. To this saint the worthy lady 
one day repaired to address her prayers concern- 
ing some affair of special interest. Unfortu- 
nately, the matter turned out precisely contrary 
to her desires, and she was very indignant at the 
Saint. 

“IT might have known as much,” she ex- 
claimed, at last ; ‘‘when he was a cherry-tree, 
he was good for nothing, and I do not see that 
he is any better now !” 

Here are some scattered thoughts by the 
ow 9 Dumas, which have recently been pub- 


“The blush of a young girl is sometimes the 
visiting-card of her innocence, and sometimes 
the registry of its death.” 

“If we were obliged to pay to enter into life, 
how many of us would demand the return of our 
money on departing ?” 

“In love, a pair sometimes becomes one ; in 
friendship, they always remain two.” 

“‘ The human heart is of all articles the soon- 
est shattered and the most easily repaired.” 

“‘ The books that make a sensation are those 
that are unreadable. They are like indigestible 
dinners. The dinners that are easily digested 
are never spoken of the next day.” 

Faure, all reports to the contrary notwith- 
Standing, is actually and positively going to leave 
the Grand Opéra. He has drawn up a state- 





ment, to be deposited in the archives of the 
opera, wherein he sets forth how he had intended 
to identify himself and his fortunes with those 
of that institution so long as his voice or his 
health should last; but that he had found it im- 
possible to remain any longer under the direc- 
tion of M. Halanzier. It is also reported that 
Nilsson has vowed never to sing at the Grand 
Opéra so long as Halanzier is at the head of 
it, that gentleman having mortally offended 
her on the occasion of the inauguration of the 
building last winter. Nilsson was to have beén 
the prima donna of the solemnity, as may be re- 
membered, but she was ill with bronchitis on the 
eventful day. When she found that she was too 
sick to sing, she sent a message to Halanzier to 
beg that the inauguration might be postponed 
for a few days, but she received in reply the curt 
announcement that the house should be opened 
on the night first specified if every singer in the 
company were too ill to appear. This answer 
so enraged the petted prima donna as to seri- 
ously increase the severity of her malady. Ma- 
demoiselle Mouduit, a young singer of consider- 
able promise, is also to leave the company this 
spring. M. Halanzier, in fact, is one of the 
most unpopular directors in Paris, both with the 
artistic and the journalistic confraternities. He 
commenced his career as a business-man, either 
as a merchant or a manufacturer, and, having 
amassed a large fortune, he undertook the di- 
rection of a theatre at Bordeaux. Succeeding 
therein, he applied for the direction of the Grand 
Opéra, and was fortunate enough to obtain it. 
He is a thorough business-man, active, intelli- 
gent, and industrious, bent on making money, 
and caring not one sou about the artistic side of 
his enterprise. So long as the vogue and pres- 
tige of the new and splendid Opera-House ex- 
ist, that is all very well, but the time will come 
when the dissatisfaction already rife in musical 
and critical circles respecting the decadence of 
the opera in France will become more general, 
and then M. Halanzier will have to look to him- 
self. In person he is short and stalwart-looking, 
his eyes are fine, dark, large, and expressive, and 
his black, close-cut hair and beard are thickly 
sprinkled with gray. His office is a large and 
imposing-looking room, situated in the rear di- 
vision of the Opera-House ; there, before an of- 
fice-table covered with letters, papers, etc., he 
sits enthroned to receive the requests and com- 
plaints which are poured in on him by the thou- 
sand. It is extremely difficult to obtain access to 
his presence, but when once face to face with 
him he is found to be a courteous and intelligent 
gentleman, somewhat abrupt in his manners, it 
may be, but still perfectly polite. 

There is talk of a complimentary benefit to be 
offered to Rossi by his French and American ad- 
mirers in Paris prior to his departure for Lon- 
don. It is wellnigh a settled fact that he is to 
visit America in the autumn, the differences be- 
tween Mr. Grau and himself having been happily 
adjusted. 

The long-postponed ‘‘ Madame Coverley ” of 
M. Augier is to be produced at the Vaudeville 
early next month, Mademoiselle Rousseil having 
agreed to accept the unwelcome ré/e of the hero- 
ine. ‘* Belle-Rose,” by M. Paul Féval, having 
lived at the Ambigu ‘‘ce que vivent les roses,” 
that is to say, about two weeks, is to be replaced 
by a revival of ‘‘ Miss Multon,” the French ver- 
sion of ‘‘ East Lynne,” with Mademoiselle Far- 
gueil as the heroine. Poor M. Féval has had but 
ill-luck with his later dramas, as witness ‘‘ The 
Hero of an Hour” in New York a year or two 
ago. 

M. Vizentini is getting up a remarkably strong 
troupe for the Théatre Lyrique. Among other 
engagements, he has secured, besides Mademoi- 
selle Heilbron and M. Capoul, two other artists 





who are well known in New York, namely, Ma- 
demoiselle Donadio, and the superb barytone 
Maurel. Sardou’s ‘“ Ferreol” is being played to 
empty benches at the Gymnase. It will shortly 
give place to ‘‘ Le Charmeur,” a new comedy by 
M. Louis Leroy. The ThéAtre Historique is 
shortly to produce a drama by M. Albert Delpit, 
called ‘‘ Les Chevaliers de la Patrie,” whereof 
the scene is laid in the United States during our 
late civil war. I shall of course go to see it on 


purpose to enjoy the innumerable mistakes and ° 


absurdities that it will undoubtedly contain. 
D’Ennery has recovered, and is hard at work on 
‘“‘Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant” for the 
Porte St.-Martin. His sufferings during his late 
malady were intense. ‘‘ After making ‘A Jour- 
ney round the World in Eighty Days,’” he re- 
marked one day, ‘‘I have made the entire tour 
of ‘t’other place’ in one-quarter of the time.” 
Lucy H. Hooper. 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 





Tx our readers have already been fully 

informed as to the movements of Stanley 
in Africa, it cannot fail of interest for them to 
learn somewhat of the opinions entertained 
in England regarding this explorer’s labors. 
These opinions were freely expressed at a re- 
cent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and were of a nature to confer honor on the 
recipient and the country he represents. The 
main paper was read by Colonel Grant, and it 
was of special interest from the fact that the 
reports of distances, altitudes, etc., as given by 
Stanley, were accepted as correct, even when 
found to conflict with previous statements made 
by English explorers. After a long review of 
former work in this field, the speaker introduced 
his comments on Stanley’s labors as follows: 
‘Starting from Zanzibar, in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1874, with three hundred followers, he 
made a rapid journey of seven hundred and 
twenty miles to the southeast corner of Victoria 
Nyanza, performing this distance in one hun- 
dred and three days, inclusive of halts. Through 
forests, across deserts and rivers, he conveyed the 
Lady Alice, in sections, and launched her on 
the lake. The forethought and energy required 
to convey this boat must command the fullest 
admiration, for in doing so he has navigated the 
Inland Ocean, and given usa thrilling account 
of its extent, its rivers and shores, and its beau- 
tiful islands.” The story of this march will long 
stand recorded as the greatest achievement in 
geographical exploration, and that one who 
knows of what he speaks should so commend 
the traveler, proves how worthy have been his 
zeal and energy. Sir Samuel Baker, who fol- 
lowed Colonel Grant, bore additional testimony 
to ‘‘the immense energy displayed by Mr. a 
ley.” Sir Henry Rawlinson, the 
president of the society, stated that ‘‘ Mr. 
fortunately for geography and for himself, had 
been able to establish a great claim on the con- 
sideration and the applause of geographers, by 
the work which he had already done in connec- 
tion with the Victoria Nyanza, though that was 
only part of the work he hadin hand. From 
the Victoria Nyanza he would prosecute his re- 
searches farther toward the west, and in all 
probability he would repeat on the Albert Nyan- 
za the same achievements which he had carried 
out on the Victoria Nyanza.” 


IT was but recently that microscopic students 
were cautioned against purchasing ‘‘ 
objects” from certain dealers, since it was discov- 
ered that fraud was being practised in this de- 
partment. Information of a second class of de- 
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ception, in which the general public are more 
especially interested, now comes to us embod- 
ied in an official report from the borough ana- 
lyst of the town of Sheffield, England. It is 
the duty of this officer, assisted by the inspectors 
of the health department, to submit to a chem- 
ical analysis any substance that might be adul- 
terated, with a view to prevent fraud and pre- 
serve the public health. With this end in view 
the Sheffield chemist analyzed a series of physi- 
cians’ prescriptions which hdd been given to cer- 
tain druggists to put up. These prescriptions 
contained full quantities of some expensive drugs, 
and the purpose of the examination was to de- 
termine whether the druggist followed the phy- 
sician’s formula. The result was certainly 
alarming, and, if it be proved that these cases 
are not exceptional, there is great reason for 
both physicians and patients to unite in every 
effort to punish this class of offenders. As il- 
lustrating the character of these offenses, it is 
stated that of three prescriptions ordered to con- 
tain one hundred and twenty grains of iodide 
of potassium, one contained only seventy - six 
grains, and in another instance the prescribed 
sixteen grains of sulphate of quinine was re- 
duced to nine grains. As only the cases of of- 
fense are given in the report before us, it is to 
be hoped that this practice has but few imita- 
tors, and that, when the general tests are made, 
the testimony will be such as to relieve the pub- 
lic from the well-grounded alarm which this re- 
port has produced. 


In view of the remarkable success which has 
attended the efforts of gardeners and florists in 
obtaining new varieties of plants and flowers by 
a judicious system of cross-fertilization, it is not 
surprising that the hope should be entertained 
that at some future day we may be able to grow 
flowers of any color simply by the aid of proper- 
ly-prepared soils, and without regard to their nat- 
ural tints. It has already been demonstrated that 
the color of a flower may be modified by the use 
of colored solutions applied to the soil in which 
the plant grows. So far, however, this change 
of color in the flower seems to have resulted from 
the mere mechanical absorption of the colored 
fluid which, during the period that it circulated 
through the plant-veins, imparted a color that 
faded on its return to the roots. In order to se- 
cure a permanent tint, the action must be a 
chemical one, and hence the reagents used must 
be those which the plant not only absorbs but 
assimilates. The interest in this question has 
recently been renewed, owing to a discussion as 
to the cause of the change of pink hydrangeas to 
blue when transplanted from one soil to another. 
That such a change does at times take place has 
been clearly demonstrated, and it now appears 
that the presence or absence of iron from the 
soil is the true cause. The field is a wide one, 
and the course of experiment most interesting. 
Nor is it an altogether hazardous prediction that 
at an early day we may be able to produce flow- 
ers of any species, in such colors as shall suit our 
fancy, or match our gloves. 


HAVING successfully drained one lake —the 
Haarlem Mere—and converted its bed into pro- 
ductive gardens and meadows, the Dutch engi- 
neers, it is stated, have matured a plan for also 
recovering the Zuyder-Zee from the ‘‘ embrace 
of ocean.” Previous to the year 1282, the Zuy- 
der-Zee was but a small lake, known to the Ro- 
mans as Lacus Flevo. In that year a violent 
inroad of the ocean resulted in the formation 
of this large but shallow pay, and now it is 
proposed to again isolate it, and then by the aid 
of ditches and pumps, drain it dry. The origi- 
nal plans having this end in view were submit- 
ted in 1849, by Diggelen, though it was not till 


the year 1865 that the question seems to have 
been seriously considered. The surveys then 
made were conducted by Beyerinck, an engineer 
employed by M. Rochussen, an enterprising cit- 
izen. It having been ascertained that the bed 
of the Zee consisted of a rich productive soil, 


| and that its recovery was possible, the whole 








| question was referred to a government commis- 


sion, who reported favorably ; and now, with the 
sanction and under the direction of the Cham- 
bers, the work is to be undertaken. The plan 


| adopted for the execution of the work, its cost, 


and the prospective gain, are given as follows: 
‘*An immense dike, one hundred and sixty- 
four feet wide at the bottom, and rising to a 
height of twenty-six feet above the level of the 
sea, will be thrown up to exclude the waters of 
the ocean. It will extend from Enkhinzen to 
the small island of Urk, and thence to Kampen, 
and its total length will be twenty-five statute 
miles. The inclosed area will then be divided 
into squares, and the water pumped out. Navi- 
gable canals will connect Amsterdam, Hoorn, 
Eidam, and other places, which are scarcely ac- 
cessible now, owing to the shallowness of the 
water, with the open sea. The area to be 
drained in this manner is estimated at 485,775 
acres (759 square miles), of which 370,000 acres 
will consist of most fertile arable land. The 
expenses are estimated at £9,600,000, or £19 135. 
an acre. The importance of this enterprise may 
be estimated from the fact that the total area of 
the Netherlands only amounts to 12,679 square 
miles, which will thus be increased to the extent 
of nearly six per cent.” 


THE Marquis Tomasi has constructed a novel 
motor-engine, the power for which is derived 
from the expansion and cooling of oil. Although 
desiring at an early day to present an illustrated 
description of this device, we give place at pres- 
ent to the following brief reference to it: In this 
hydrothermical machine the expansion and cool- 
ing of oil are so regularly established that with 
the aid of gear a hundred piston-strokes a min- 
ute are reached, and in the small model used 
one-third horse-power was obtained. Its chief 
purpose is to utilize the waste heat from a steam- 
engine, and by using oil instead of volatile fluids, 
like ether, ammonia, or chloroform, the same re- 
sult is obtained with less attendant danger. Com- 
menting on this invention, Zes Mondes, in which 
the first description of it appeared, expresses the 
opinion that this new motor is likely to supply a 
long-felt need. The force of the expansion of 
oil is so great that it may readily be applied to 
starting trains, or assisting in the ascent of steep 
inclines. From what we already have learned, 
it appears that this new motor may yet prove 
the thing needed to aid in starting horse-cars, etc. 


It will be surprising, in view of the active ef- 
forts now being made to discover some efficient 
meat-preserving agent, if we do not soon come 
into the possession of a receipt by which all ani- 
mal matter may be preserved for lengthened pe- 
riods in an economical and efficient manner. In 
a recent note to the French Academy, M. Boillot 
advocated the use of ozone or ozonized air as a 
preserving medium. In order to illustrate the 
claims of this agent, M. Boillot stated that, dur- 
ing the hot summer weather, he took a piece of 
meat weighing twenty pounds and put half of it 
in a vessel containing pure air, and the other half 
in a vessel containing ozonized air. At the end 
of five days the meat in the first vessel was in full 
putrefaction, while that in the second seemed 
quite fresh. On the tenth day this second vessel 
was opened, when the contents were found to be 
quite fresh, but the admittance of the air was 
disastrous, and the next day this meat also began 
to putrefy. ” 





Miscellanea. 


“ ONCERNING SEXTONS” is the 

title of a paper from the contributor 
who last week entertained the reader with 
“ Domestic Shams :” 


‘The Lord will undertake for thee.” This 
was the way in which a certain minister began a 
discourse on **‘ The Lord as the Great Under- 
taker.” Little did he realize the fact that a word 
with a polarized meaning has no original mean- 
ing at all. Little did he know that on the wall 
of the very church in which he was preaching a 
large and conspicuous sign made every one ac- 
quainted with the fact that George W. Jones was 
‘** sexton and general furnishing undertaker.” 

It is then about this much-abused class of men 
that I want to write a few lines just now—a 
class of men we are always scolding and storm- 
ing about, but at the same time a set of men we 
cannot do without. 

Hawthorne in one of his stories describes the 
pleasure he always felt in wandering about a 
churchyard with an old sexton as his companion, 
who would beguile the time with incidents and 
descriptions of past days. In fact, Hawthorne 
seemed always to prefer a stroll with a sexton 
outside of a church to a proper course of ortho- 
dox behavior within it. But then this was Ham- 
Jet's way, too, as his adventure with the grave- 
. diggers shows us. 

Wealways love to talk with characters who by 
their very nature and employment are philosophi- 
cal and reminiscent. They recall the past ; they 
describe peculiar situations ; they set us to think- 
ing for ourselves. 

Besides this, sextons and undertakers, by their 
very business, are men who have been largely 
placed behind the scenes, and have been made 
familiar with the trying disclosures of terrible af- 
flictions, and have become thoroughly familiar- 
ized with the phenomenon of death. 

Moreover, a man who can live, and move, 
and have his being among coffins, who can get 
down into graves by a jump and come up again 
with a whistling sort of resurrection, who does 
all his dreadful work with a serene and happy 
self-composure, is, and always must be, a study 
tous. George Eliot begins her wonderful story 
of ‘‘ Adam Bede” with just such a study as this. 

The book opens with a description of Seth 
and Adam hammering away on their father's un- 
finished coffin, while their poor old mother, in 
her north-country dialect, moralizes over the 
scene. And one of the most striking elements in 
the untold misery of poor little Oliver Twist’s 
career is found in his dismal experience with 
Mr. Sowerberry the undertaker, when he leaves 
him at night to keep guard in his shop like a 
watch-dog, and tells him, if he becomes sleepy, he 
can get in any of the coffins and go to sleep there. 

Now, we may shudder at them, and roll up 
our eyes as much as we please about them, but 
undertakers and sextons are a great necessity 
‘‘ where they may be had ;” and it does not be- 
come us to cherish wrong and unkind impres- 
sions concerning them. 

“Bury the dead out of my sight” is the in- 
stinct of our nature and the revealed command 
from God. Of course, it is painful, trying work ; 
but, just because it 2s so sad and terrible, does it 
need a calm and unmoved head to superintend all 
the details of the funereal surroundings. 

After all, it is a sort of generalship which is 
required. There are files of mourners and a park 
of carriages ; there are friends and ministers to 
wheel into line and do their different parts ; and, 
unless there is some strong business-head in 
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charge of things, the agonies of the occasion will 
be increased tenfold. 

No doubt there are much useless parade and 
expense, much that is fussy and repellent to the 
feelings, and is decidedly of the earth, earthy. 
But death is always death, and it does not be- 
come us to make a pack-horse of the undertaker, 
and make him carry our runaway feelings on 
such sad occasions. 

Sextons, too, are ecclesiastical scapegoats. 
Everything is the fault of the sexton. The church 
is too cold or too hot ; there is too much light or 
too much noise. He gets it all around from par- 
son and people alike, so that there must be times 
in his experience when he thinks that David could 
not have known what he was talking about when 
he said, ‘‘I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
house of my God than to dwell in the tents of 
wickedness.” 

You can always tell a sexton by his look. He 
seems to be a part of the church-furniture. He 
glides ; he whispers ; he is intuitional ; he keeps 
his own counsels ; he beckons ; 4e knows every- 
thing; he can tell every new face; he knows 
what people come to church for; he can detect 
every ninety-nine aspects of a parish-row as 
Coleridge said he could detect each individual 
smell in the city of Cologne. 

Go to your sexton if you want to know how 
matters stand. He will be silent and incommu- 
nicative at first; but give him a cigar, get him 
out on his ative heath among the gravestones, 
and he will tell you everything you want to know. 
He will keep nothing back. 

I knew a minister who was called to a church 
whose inner history was a secret to him. Do 
what he would, he could not find it out. At last 
he journeyed seven hundred miles to see the 
church ; walked around it at night ; met the sex- 
ton in the graveyard ; drew him out, ‘‘ supposing 
him to be a stranger ;” found out everything he 
wanted to know ; and then went back seven hun- 
dred miles to answer wittingly his reticent vestry. 


Verily ‘‘sextons and general undertakers” 
are a strange race of beings, but they are not so 
strange as not to be treated like men, though, in 
the words of the Cavalier’s drinking~song to 
Charles I., we too often say— 

“* Down among the dead men 


Let them lie!’ 
MINOR PROPHET. 





From “Final Relics of Father Prout” 
we derive a good anecdote of a masquerade 
in clericals : 


‘* Your glorious countryman, Jack,” said he 
(to me), ‘‘ and yours, reverendissime” (tu Prout), 
“the Marquis of Waterford, was driven home 
one night very late, or rather very early in the 
morning, by a stalwart and swellish-looking cab- 
man. He occupied at the time the Archbishop 
of Armagh’s house in Charles Street, St. James's 
Square, during his uncle’s temporary absence 
from town. Jumping from the hansom, he was 
soon admitted by the hall-porter, who had wait- 
ed up for him, and whom he ordered to give the 
driver half a sovereign, and dismiss him. 

“Cabby, so far from being satisfied, ex- 
pressed himself abusively to the servant, fling- 
ing him back the half-sovereign, although it ap- 
peared that he had been only engaged by the 
marquis something under an hour, and telling 
him that in offering him less than a sovereign 
his master was anything but a nobleman and a 
gentleman. Finally, he declared in a loud voice 
outside the hall-door that he should not think of 
taking less than a sovereign, and that he’d have 
it, too, so help him so-and-so, etc. 

“The insolent bully then waited for a mo- 





ment or two, to see what effect he produced in- 
side the house. 

‘* The marquis, who had just turned into the 
morning-room off the hall, heard all that the 
cabman had said, and, being rather partial to 
polishing off bullies in those days, made up his 
mind on the spot to give this particular one a 
prime taste of his quality. Perceiving his un- 
cle’s House-of-Lords costume hanging up in the 
morning-room, he instantly donned it, three- 
decker wig, gown, lawn sleeves, and all, and 
turned out to the cabman, who was then recom- 
mencing his abuse, and swearing more fiercely 
than before. 

‘*« Hallo, sir!’ cried the marquis, coming out 
before the porch of the great house and tucking 
up the lawn sleeves as well as the tail of the gown 
for action, ‘ is that the sort of language to make 
use of within hearing of an archbishop? If 
you're not off like a shot this moment, you pro- 
fane scoundrel, I'll give you the rights of the 
Church with my clerical knuckles, and plant such 
a sermon on your os /rontis as will make you 
keep a civil tongue in your mouth for the rest of 
your life !’ 

‘“*The cabman did not want pluck. More- 
over, he never thought for a moment that he had 
the marquis to deal with, and was much tickled 
at the idea of having a turn-up with an episcopal 
swell. Squaring up to his man, he showed fight 
accordingly. The result was that he was licked 
after a couple of fair stand-up rounds, rattled off 
in Waterford’s very best style, and very much at 
the cabman’s expense as regarded his head and 
face in all directions : so much so that, after a 
third round had been commenced, which prom- 
ised to be even hotter than either of the pre- 
ceding ones, the fellow, who had been beaten 
back to the square, turned and ran round the 
railings as fast as his legs could carry him. 
When he got back into Charles Street he mount- 
ed his cab again, and drove off at a full gallop, 
the terrible wag of a marquis still following him, 
and crying out, ‘Won’t you wait for the half- 
sovereign ?’” 





A WRITER in the London World is per- 
plexed as to what the next fashionable ideal 
of man is to be: 


The ideal man as a being possessing all the 
qualities proper to control, particularly strength 
and courage, seems to be going out of fashion. 
The supposed wish of our grandmothers to be 
‘* mastered” in marriage, their longing for the 
conviction that in their life-partners they had to 
deal with creatures of stronger will; if not of 
clearer intellect than themselves, is a thing un- 
known to their granddaughters. It lingers as a 
tradition of a state of mind in popular prov- 
erbs—in that one especially about the woman 
and the walnut-tree, in which the beating which 
is said to be so conducive to the improvement 
of these products of Nature is at the same time 
implied to be not unsuited to the woman’s 
taste. Hence the error of the typical Sikes; 
for there can be little doubt that much of the 
brutality of the men of the lower classes to their 
wives is due to the notion that the best way 
of preserving a woman’s affection is to show 
her that you know how to excite her fears. 
Sikes cannot do this by the might of his intel- 
lect ; he therefore has recourse to the might of 
his arm. He blunders, because the ideal is 
changing, and women no longer care to be sub- 
dued, but he deserves a certain amount of pity 
as a victim to his inability to read the signs of 
the times. With every desire to do right when 
he takes up the poker, he is doing wrong, be- 
cause he is wanting in latest intelligence as to 
the historic development of the feminine ideal. 
His mother liked it, and why should not his 





wife? The best of men might fail from the 
same cause, are constantly failing in one de- 
partment or other of the work of life. If Sikes 
had but the faintest tincture of philosophy, he 
might see that neither in the capacity for phys- 
ical nor for moral domination over themselves 
are women now disposed to find the best title of 
the opposite sex to their regard. They dispute 
with man on every platform the supremacy of 
might, in the only form in which it is now per- 
mitted to exhibit its pretensions. They com- 
pete with him in the work of life ; they ask only 
for fair play and a free course. 

The awful question arises, What shall we be 
when they have entirely disabused us and them- 
selves of the notion that we ought to figure as 
their lords? Their slaves? Hardly that; it 
would not be prudent to carry their victory too 
far, and, besides, it is not at all certain that it 
would delight them to see us in a condition of 
perfect dependence. Their companions? That 
is more likely ; but as to the kind of compan- 
ionship we, and probably they, are in the dark. 
The novels of the day give us no hint of this 
future. They follow a mere tradition. Their 
authors are as far astray, in their way, as poor 
Sikes in his literal reading of the proverb. The 
strong man glorified in ‘‘ Jane Eyre” has be- 
come a theme for the wits in ‘‘Guy Living- 
stone,” and the rest of that series. When the 
first-named book appeared, some poor fellow, 
who had the ill-fortune to be blessed with neither 
spirit nor strength, complained that all the men 
were ‘‘ giving themselves Rochester airs.” To 
become duly sensible of the change that has 
taken place, it would be enough to imagine the 
effect of Livingstone airs at the present time. 
In the expressive phraseology of the theatre, it 
simply ‘‘wouldn’t draw.” But what would ? 
Ah! who shall reveal it to us? Mere pretti- 
ness? That too has had its hour. Nimble- 
ness of fancy ? the ardor of a passionate soul ? 
brilliancy ? mere beauty of the body? The last 
might have some chance: in Spain the women 
will hardly look at a man who has not a shapely 
foot. Who can tell us of the coming man ? 
Noone. We have a notion that he will be a 
person capable of writing instructively on Etrus- 
can remains ; but we are forced to admit that 
we have little or nothing to show for it. All 
that we can affirm for certain is, that he must 
be coming. For men and for women the world 
or their joint ideal is changing, changing ; they 
can say no more on either side. 

* For this, too, is not to be forgotten—sweet, 
confiding, innocent, ignorant Dolly—the natural 
complement to the strong protecting male, is 
“going out” like him. At one time there 
seemed to be some likelihood that she was to be 
succeeded by a young pefson with a great profi- 
ciency in slang, and with a power of outrunning 
the field in a fox-chase, and of correcting an in- 
solent groom with strokes of the whip. But 
this was a mere whim of fashion that estab- 
lished nothing; and the representative young 
person is still to be built up in the workshop of 
fancy by a selection of the best of all feminine 
attributes that shall be found pleasing in the new 
time. We think—it is but a guess on a point of 
detail—that she will wear glasses; not specta- 
cles, mind, but simply a pzxce-mez, and that she 
will be expected not to scream at the sight of a 
spider, and to do without false hair. As to the 
rest, we frankly confess it is all Cimmerian night. 





THE anecdote herewith from a contribu- 
tor will be found enjoyable : 

Sposo once enacted cicerone for the benefit of 
an Iowa farmer and grazier. He was a strong, 


fresh, healthy ploughman, steeped in agriculture 
as a sponge is in water. He estimated everybody 
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on an agricultural basis, extremely droll and 
original. He was a prose Walt Whitman, so 
far as to be unable to express himself in any 
terms not taken directly from external Na- 
ture. 

Their first expedition was to the New York 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. The Iowa man was en- 
chanted with the play, and in a maze of admira- 
tion and wonder at the exquisite costumes of the 
actresses. 

‘Lord! what wou/d my Louisy Jane say, ef 
she saw that gal ?” (pointing to Miss Davenport) ; 
“why, J tell you” (with an energetic thump of 
his umbrella) ‘‘ that gal has got about, I should 
think, about twenty acres of wheat festooned 
onto her store-clothes, and that t’other one tod- 
dies round with nine tons of hay, I shoudd guess. 
Why, more’n that! she must at least hev a mule- 
colt in each of her ears! dashed if she hasn't!” 

‘* Those are diamond ear-rings—for goodness’ 
sake, speak lower!” remonstrated Sposo, ‘and 
don’t call ear-rings mule-colts.” 

‘Diamonds! ‘Them’s diamonds, air they ? 
Double yoke of steers, shouldn't wonder, you 
bet ! ” 

Presently Lewis, one of the actors—and a 
capital one, too—took out his watch. 

“Thunder!” exclaimed Iowa, ‘‘that’s a 
gally watch! gold chain, too! Span of matched 
bays, avd no mistake |!” 

By this time all within hearing were con- 
vulsed with laughter over an entertainment not 
mentioned in the bill ; the racy character before 
the curtain dividing the applause with the regu- 
lar actors. 

The next evening our countryman visited a 
billiard-saloon. One of the company present 
was a Dundreary dandy, with resplendent studs, 
hair oiled, handkerchief perfumed, and an eye- 
glass fixed in one of his superciliously-staring 


** Well,” said the irrepressible Iowa appraiser, 
“that’s the luridest fellow I’ve seen yet! He 
hasn’t studded As bosom short of six hogsheads 
of tobacco, and I should reckon he was iled and 
parfumed to the tune of eleven bushels of on- 
ions.” 

Notwithstanding this flattering and odorous 
estimate, the dandy proved good for nothing as 
a player. He flourished such an unreliable cue, 
that he lost every game ; and, as he played for 
high stakes, lowa gave it as his candid opinion 
that ‘‘ the fellow who won must have harvested 
a splendid crop of oats.” 





“A MORNING WITH ALEXANDRE Dv- 
MAS” is the title of a paper in the London 
Daily News. We glean a paragraph or two: 


M. Alexandre Dumas’s suburban house is like 
one of those pleasant citizens’ boxes out of Lon- 
don, with a garden round it, bare at this season 
of the year, but in summer all abloom with flow- 
ers. The author does all his work in a spacious 
ground-floor study, with large windows overlook- 
ing this garden, and with walls covered by artistic 
treasures, among which are two admirable pict- 
ures of Manon Lescaut and Marguerite Gautier. 
He is tall, stalwart, very pale, and his first aspect 
is proud, cold, stern, and a little defiant.. But he 
quickly thaws, and shows himself the most fas- 
cinating of cawseurs. He is gay, cordial, viva- 
cious, and simple, full of anecdote, wit, and 
laughter. He seems to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, and to hear his conversation is like drink- 
ing champagne of a fine vintage. He talks freely 
about anything and everything. 

When his pamphlet ‘“‘ L'Homme- Femme ” 
was published, it sold the unprecedented number 
of seventy thousand copies right off, without 
stopping. A few days afterward M. Dumas went 
to an evening-party, and was mobbed by ladies, 











who vehemently abused him, saying that he 
knew nothing of women—that it was always 
** Tue-la, tue-la,” and so forth. He left early to 
escape from their scolding, and met one of the 
youngest and prettiest of these great ladies in 
the anteroom. She allowed him to assist her in 
putting on her cloak, and, as he was doing so, 
she turned round and suddenly said: ‘ Ne les 
écoutez pas ; c’est un chef-d’ceuvre.” 

Monsignor Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, 
approved this vigorous pamphlet, excepting its 
closing advice, ‘‘ Tue-la ;"” and, when M. Dumas 
met him, shortly after its publication, the bishop 
asked him incidentally whether he had read Gus- 
tave Flaubert’s ‘‘ Madame Bovary.” 

‘* Yes, monsignor; have you ?” rejoined the 
dramatist. 

‘*T have read it,” rejoined the prelate, mildly, 





The cream of this anecdote lies in the fact 
that ‘‘ Madame Bovary” drew down on its au- 
thor a criminal prosecution as being an outrage 
on public morals. 

A closing anecdote concerning M. Dumas will 
illustrate his personal character, and serve to ex- 
plain what kind of firmness he displays in fol- 
lowing any line he has once marked out for him- 
self—firmness which has enabled him to force all 
his plays one after another over the prejudices 
and upon the sympathies of managers and au- 
diences. M. Dumas used to be a great smoker ; 
but one day, being at a bachelor’s dinner, he 
heard a doctor descant upon the evils which come 
from excessive use of tobacco—mental apathy, 
loss of reason, etc. He had got half through a 
cigar when the doctor began ; he laid it down 
there and then unfinished, and, although this 





‘*and one must have been a confessor in the rural | happened twenty years ago, he has never lit an- 
districts to understand how true it is.” other since. 
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THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR—We hardly think it possible to over- 
state the real value and utility of the Wilson Adjustable Chair—the various uses to which it can be put, its 
comfort and convenience to the well man in his weariness and desire for rest, but, more especially to the invalid, 
who, while seated in it, can change it to suit any desired position he may wish to assume. Having had one of 
these chairs in use for several months past, we can fully indorse the following commendation from the A meri- 
can Commercial Times : 

“ The most perfect device of the kind ever brought to our notice is the Witson ApjusTaBLe Cuarr, which 
is certainly the most ingenious and admirable contrivance in the shape of a chair yet presented to the public. 

“* It combines, in a degree hitherto entirely unapproached, the essential characteristics of comfort, strength, 
durability, lightness, simplicity, elegance, and economy, and needs but a moment’s inspection to insure the full- 
est recognition of its merits. It is susceptible of adjustment to thirty different positions, and in each every one 
of its changes is complete and perfect. 

“ The frame is made of the best quality of wrought-iron, firmly riveted, and the casters are specially manu- 
factured of extra strength. By a simple but effective combination of braces, ratchets, and springs, the changes 
P can be i ly accomplished, while the occupant of the chair remains comfortably seated. 

‘“* From its upright, or parlor position, it can be converted into an easy-chair, a lounge, or a bed. By varying 
the inclination of the back and the elevation of the foot-board, it adapts itself to any possible attitude of which 
the human body is capable. It affords a luxurious seat while engaged in reading or writing, and is invaluable 
to the invalid, as it permits restful changes of position, unattainable upon an ordinary couch. The writing ar- 
rangements are detachable at pleasure. 

“ As a medical and surgical chair it is entirely unequaled. For this purpose the frame is made eight inches 
higher than for ordinary use, and by an easy adjustment of the mechanism it constitutes an excellent examin- 
ing and operating table. Distinguished medical authorities pronounce it perfect in every respect, and scien- 
tifically adapted to professional requirements. These chairs are used in Bellevue Hospital and the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in this city, and by numerous similar establishments and prominent medical men in 
the leading cities of the Union. For shipment the chair can be folded into very compact shape. The weight 
of the iron frame is about fifty-five pounds ; the entire weight, with upholstery, about seventy pounds, which is 
less than that of any ordinary easy-chair of similar dimensions. 

“* It is about four years since these chairs were first patented, and their construction has been brought to the 
highest perfection, while their popularity is steadily increasing.” 


SCIENTIFIC BOOK S.—Send 10 cents for General Catalogue of Works on Archi- 
tecture, A y, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, 
Publisher, 23 Murray Sreet, New York. 

TO RAILWAY TRAVELERS.—In order to save trouble and anxiety in reference 
to which route to select previous to commencing your journey, be careful and purchase a copy of ApPLETONS’ 
Rar.way Guipe. Thousands and tens of thousands of Railway Travelers would as soon think of starting on 
their journey without their baggage as without a copy of the Guipg. Price, 25 cents. D. AppLeton & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL is published weekly, price 10 cents per number, or $4.00 
per annum, in advance (postage prepaid by the publishers), The design of the publishers and editors is to fur- 
nish a periodical of a high class, one which shall embrace a wide scope of topics, and afford the reader, in addi- 
tion to an abundance of entertaining popular literature, a thorough survey of the progress of thought, the 
advance of the arts, and the doings in all branches of intellectual effort. Travel, adventure, exploration, natu- 
ral history, social themes, the arts, fiction, literary reviews, current topics, will each have large place in its 
plan. The Journat is also issued in Monruty Parts; subscription price, $4.50 per annum, with postage pre- 
paid. D. Aprtetron & Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tue Poputar Science MonrHLy was started to promote the diffusion of valuable 
scientific knowledge, in a readable and attractive form, among all classes of the community, and has thus far met 
a want supplied by no other periodical in the United States. The great feature of the magazine is, that its con- 
tents are not what science was ten or more years since, but what it zs to-day, fresh from the study, the laboratory, 
and the experiment ; clothed in the language of the authors, inventors, and scientists themselves, who comprise 
the leading minds of England, France, Germany, and the United States. THe Porucar Science Montu ty is 
published in a large octavo, handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the subject admits, fully illustrated. 
Terms: $5 per annum (postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Appietons’ Journat and Tue Poputar 
Scrence Monrtu ty, together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Aprteton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLETONS’ JOURNAL.—APPLETONS JOURNAL is 
































put up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. Two out of every three parts contain four weekly numbers; 
the third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts containing four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those 
containing five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
| dealers. D. Appteton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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